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EDITORIAL 
Jesus, Lord of Thought 


\ X J HEN a poet of our time puts this line, “O here and now 

our endless journey stops,” * into the mouth of wise men 

from the East, upon their arrival at a Bethlehem inn where 

they found a Child, he expresses a basic Christian truth. In Jesus 

Christ the human quest for wisdom reaches its climax and obtains its 

key. The Man Christ Jesus is the “Word become flesh’; he is the 
“wisdom of God.” 

Truly to know Jesus Christ, who he is, the meaning of what he 
said, and the implication of what he accomplished in his life, death, 
and resurrection, is to be admitted into the innermost secrets of all 
things divine and human. For Christ is the Lord of thought. His 
person and life, his words and his works, are normative for all think- 
ing about ultimate things. Let us sit for a few moments at the ieet 
of Jesus the Teacher. 

In the days of his flesh the Lord of thought said two things which 
are supremely important for us today. ‘They are basic in themselves 
and they are of supreme relevance for our time. 


A HIERARCHICAL UNIVERSE 


The first may be put thus. Jesus Christ proclaimed, not in so 
many words, but by substance and implication, that the universe 
is hierarchical. There is a graded scale of being. There is God, 
there is man, there are animals, there is matter; there are also spirits, 
angelic and satanic. ‘There is, that is to say, a hierarchical nature of 


1 W. H. Auden in The Christmas Oratorio. 
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things in which true order is achieved when the lower gives obedi- 
ence to the higher. As a contemporary writer has expressed it, in- 
terpreting the very Christian conception of Milton in Paradise Lost, 
“Degrees of value are objectively present in the universe. Every- 
thing except God has some natural superior; everything except un- 
formed matter has some natural inferior. The goodness, happiness 
and dignity of every being consists in obeying its natural superior 
and ruling its natural inferiors.”* Around the question as to 
whether the universe is hierarchical or not, and if so, in what form, 
the fiercest issues of our time are being waged. 

Looking at this question, as we must, from the perspective and 
problem of man, man is truly man and fulfills his nature in the 
hierarchical scheme of things when, recognizing his creaturehood, 
he loves and obeys his Creator, and when he loves his fellow men 
as his equals and promotes their true interest. Jesus himself felt 
bound to be utterly obedient to the will of “the Father who sent’ 
him. 

It is at this point that Jesus Christ, as the Lord of thought, takes 
issue with everything that is “existential’’ on the contemporary 
French model. For the French existentialist, Jean-Paul Sartre, there 
is no hierarchy in the universe. Because there is no God, there is 
no essential human nature. It is up to man himself to move from 
mere existence into essence and to make himself and all other things 
what they should be. Let man recognize his real situation amid 
universal purposelessness, let him accept his responsibility and show 
by his actions the path of life. Let every man say to himself, “Am I 
really the kind of man who has the right to act in such a way that 
humanity might guide itself by my action?” 

One thing is clear. Such a view could only emerge in an anarchic 
epoch, as a heroic protest against a defeatist, despairing mood. It is 
equally clear that if heroic human atoms try to achieve essence by 
such a course they can achieve neither true manhood nor true society. 
Jesus, although he did not speak in abstract terms, unveiled both di- 
rectly and by implication the crux of the human problem. Man has 
failed to recognize his place in the supreme hierarchy. He has acted 
and continues to act as a rebel. Man as we know him is man in re- 
volt against hierarchical relations. He rejects the human obligation 
of love and obedience towards God. The Lord of thought addressed 


2C. S. Lewis in A Preface to Paradise Lost, p. 22. 
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EDITORIAL 5 


a question to his contemporaries, a most tremendous question which 
he addresses also to our generation. “What shall it profit a man 
though he should gain the whole world and lose his own soul?”’ 

Ponder that question. Pry into it. What is the insight it un- 
veils? Here the piercing glance of the Lord of thought lays bare 
the innermost reality and central urge of human nature. What 
man aspires after supremely is power, power to rule, to dominate, 
to be master of the world, or of his world. Follow that insight deep 
enough and far enough. Consider in the light of it what recent his- 
tory has made manifest about human nature in individual person- 
alities and social groups. Man in the abysmal depths of his nature 
seeks more than happiness. What he really seeks is power, and if 
he gets power he is willing to sacrifice happiness. 

Man’s basic lust for power constitutes one of the great insights of 
John Milton, whose basic inspiration was Biblical. For several gen- 
erations Milton was in eclipse in literary circles. His critics did not 
like his hierarchical world view. But Milton is coming back be- 
cause his insight into the nature of spiritual evil, as manifested in 
particular in the character of Satan, has been borne out by recent 
happenings. What is amazing about the extraordinary portrait of 
Satan which Milton paints is that evil has become good. “Evil, be 
thou my good,” says the “lost archangel.” And again, “Better to 
reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” ‘There it is, the passion of a 
fallen spirit totally unhappy, but unwilling to accept the conditions 
of happiness, and irrevocably committed to the pursuit of power to 
the end of the road. 

In these tremendous, revolutionary days this lust for power lies at 
the heart of many world leaders and world movements of quite di- 
verse ilk. I do not believe that the great Nazis at the height of their 
power were really happy men. I do not believe that Marxist Com- 
munists of the Russian variety are at bottom happy men, but they 
are committed to achieve and to retain the power to rule. Recall 
the admission of the Grand Inquisitor in Dostoevski’s novel that 
he and others had to lie and make themselves unhappy in order to 
control men and do for them what they believed should be done. 
According to reports from Russia Dostoevski’s works, at first hailed 
as precursors of the Revolution, are now on the Sovietic index. 

Rarely have I received such an awesome impression as when I 
read this last summer the biography of Karl Marx by the German 
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Marxist, Otto Ruhle. The book was published in the ‘twenties. 
Marx appears as one of the unhappiest, one of the most unlovely, 
one of the most misanthropic, you might say also, one of the most 
parasitic, of men. But he was committed to the proposition that 
man, collective man, disinherited man, must rule, that the universe 
is not structurally but only dialectically hierarchical. He believed 
that, in the cosmic process the dialectical hour had struck for the 
world’s proletariat to take over. The rejection of the structural 
hierarchy of love and obedience proclaimed by Jesus Christ and re- 
echoed by John Milton leads to the dialectical hierarchy of Karl 
Marx and Joseph Stalin. The view that at different times in the 
historical process different social groups acquire absolute significance 
and the cosmic right to rule justifies the assumption of power by 
the group whose hour has struck. No matter what the ethics of the 
situation may be or the character of those involved, there must be 
established in our time a dictatorship of the masses to be inspired 
by hate and implemented by power. 

God forbid that we should ever fail to have measureless sympathy 
with the social aspirations of men. But there is something literally 
satanic in the pretension that people committed to a policy of hate, 
and of organized deceit, should be the hierarchical lords of history. 
In God’s world only doom awaits any such pretension, yet before 
this particular hierarchical pretension has worked itself out on the 
plane of history, the earth may be strewn with still more wreckage. 
We must ever be on the watch for any pretension on the part of a 
human individual or a human group to exercise sovereign lordship 
in God’s hierarchical world. For man can be truly man only when 
he fits into his Creator’s scheme of things, only when he loves and 
obeys God and in love serves the best interests of his fellowmen. 
Failure by man to recognize the hierarchical scheme of which he is 
a part, and to accept the conditions of his finitude, leads inevitably, 
as we have seen it lead actually to “lostness,” to a nihilistic vacuum, 
to the disintegration and dehumanization of man. Jesus Christ as 
the Lord of thought set forth that basic truth. 


TRUTH AND HuMILITY 


Jesus Christ said something else which is of supreme importance 
for thought. Truth, he said, is revealed to the humble, to “chil- 
dren.” Ultimate truth about the universe is not revealed to the 
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EDITORIAL 7 


proud who think they know, or to people who have power preten- 
sions of their own, but to those who are humble and childlike in 
character. Because Jesus was committed to that proposition he used 
a pictorial way of teaching. He spoke things. His presentations 
were not in general concepts but such as appealed to man’s percepts 
and his love of the dramatic. In contrast to the Scribes who were 
the legalists and conceptualists of the epoch, Jesus saw to the heart 
of the hierarchical simplicities. He spoke in parables, in pictures. 
That is why he was so fascinatingly interesting to the common peo- 
ple. In every instance he used the essential image to communicate 
truth. 

It is entirely in keeping with Jesus’ dramatic and pictorial method 
of communicating truth about God and man, that he himself as the 
Lord of thought should become the center of the most dramatic and 
profoundest simplicity in all thought. The story of Jesus’ own life, 
“the old, old story of Jesus and his love,” whereby “the Eternal did 
a temporal act, the Infinite became a finite fact,” the proclamation 
that God became man for man’s salvation—all that is so simple that 
a child can understand it and be transformed by it. It is also so 
profound that the wise and prudent and sophisticated of this age 
and of every age can miss its meaning and regard it ali as foolishness. 

Jesus’ method of communicating truth about the great hierarchi- 
cal simplicities is thoroughly germane to our cultural problem today. 
In every sphere of culture a premium is being put upon sophistica- 
tion, whether in the realm of art, or literature, or science, or phi- 
losophy. The scribes of our time, the people who are of most 
repute in the learned societies, have cultivated to such an extent an 
esoteric kind of communication that they can be no longer under- 
stood by people of equal caliber and profundity whose research is 
carried on in some other sphere of knowledge. We have witnessed 
too a subtle glorification of the artist or poet whose work defies all 
understanding, including his own. 

Take an example of what I mean. A group of very distinguished 
thinkers have been meeting annually for ten years in the Faculty 
Room of Columbia University under the general designation, ‘““The 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion.” From year to 
year the Conference has published exceedingly valuable and inter- 
esting volumes of monographs and discussions. ‘This year the mem- 
bers of the Conference engaged in a unique act of self-examination. 
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They had come to realize that not only were they failing to influence 
culture, but they were failing to understand one another. ‘They 
agreed that a basic problem of contemporary culture is to find some 
way “to teach scholars how difficult it is to make sense.” A New 
York Times correspondent thus interpreted the mood that prevailed 
in this academic confessional: 


‘The distinguished academicians who were being asked to appraise 
their four-day labor submitted that scholars don’t know how to write 
clearly; that they are reluctant to do so if they can; and that special 
jargon in a specialized field of inquiry is a badge of authority jeal- 
ously guarded by its practitioners.” 


This is clearly the end of the cultural road in our time. We have 
reached at last the great abyss and the Kierkegaardian “seventy thou- 
sand fathoms deep.”” We have come to a moment when it has be- 
come impossible for our littérateurs and our savants to say to other 
intelligent men what exactly it is that they mean. If proof is needed 
that contemporary culture in the highest university circles is verging 
on bankruptcy, and that the concern for university education which 
has recently been expressed by such men as Sir Richard Livingstone, 
late Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and Sir Walter Moberly, Britain’s 
greatest educator, are justified, here it is. “The contemporary uni- 
versity is not really influencing thought and life in the way that 
thought and life need to be affected in a revolutionary age. Both 
are being influenced today by dynamic forces quite alien to our aca- 
demic tradition. 

What I am getting to is this: When such representative systems as 
French Existentialism and Marxian Communism deny the reality of 
a divine hierarchical structure in the universe, and when our univer- 
sities cultivate cultural sectionalism and are incapable of stating ulti- 
mate simplicities, believers in Jesus Christ have the greatest oppor- 
tunity in Christian history. Now is the time for the Church of Jesus 
Christ to proclaim the essential structure of things in the light and 
under the guidance of the supreme Lord of thought. 

J. A. M. 
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EDITORIAL 9 


Interpretations 


E present in this issue of THEoLocy Topay a group of 
\ X | articles which may be regarded as expressing certain inter- 
pretations of Biblical truth. In addition there are two 
articles dealing with diverse aspects of the nature and function of the 
Church in our day. The devotional article by Dr. Paul Hoon places 
this issue in its appropriate association with the Easter season. Tak- 
ing his text from the words of Jesus to Mary, “Woman, why weepest 
thou?” attention is drawn to what Unamuno called “the tragic sense 
of life.” Living, as it were, between Lent and Easter, Mary sym- 
bolizes the tragedy of the death of Christ, on the one hand, and 
the victory of the Resurrection, on the other. 
The author is the minister of the First Methodist Church in 
Germantown, Pa. He is a graduate of Union Seminary, N. Y., and 
New College, Edinburgh. 


Professor Eichrodt of the University of Basel, Switzerland, is every- 
where acknowledged as one of the foremost interpreters of the Old 
Testament. In his brief but absorbing study of a passage from Jere- 
miah, new light is cast not only upon the Biblical narrative but upon 
a method of Biblical exegesis which obviously goes beyond the tra- 
ditional modern historical-critical approach. As the author indi- 
cates in his Introduction, this suggested exegetical method attempts 
to relate the Old and the New Testaments in such a way as to clarify 
“the authority of the entire Bible.” The exposition itself is a moving 
reminder that God‘s covenant relation with his people, as the prophet 
warned, demands justice and righteousness in daily living as well as 
worship and praise in the temple. If the former are neglected, the 
latter cannot hope to claim the promises of the covenant. This is 
skillfully translated into the New Testament in terms of Jesus’ con- 
troversy with the Pharisees, and finally the impact of the unified 
Biblical view is brought to bear upon modern Church life. 

Professor Eichrodt is best known as the author of a standard Old 
Testament work in three volumes under the title, Theologie des 
Alten Testaments. We are told that a compendium of these vol- 
umes is shortly to appear in English. 
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One of the most important rediscoveries in Biblical scholarship 
in recent years is the role and significance of the covenant idea particu- 
larly in the Old Testament. By many it has been seized upon as a 
key to the interpretation of the Biblical revelation, for it has to do 
with the basic relationship between God and man. It is also a sug- 
gestive approach to the question of the relation between the Old 
Testament view of the chosen people and the New Testament con- 
ception of the Church. ‘Toward an exposition of the linguistic and 
historical factors underlying the Biblical covenant, Dr. Gehman’s 
article is a timely contribution. ‘The etymology and exegesis of the 
Hebrew and Greek words lead to theological affirmations of prime 
importance, such as the sovereignty of God, man’s responsibility, 
and the social or communal character of the covenant. 

Henry S. Gehman is Professor of Old Testament Literature at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In recent years he has given 
much time to the revision of the Westminster Bible Dictionary, and 
he has given editorial supervision to many sections of the West- 
minster Study Edition of the Bible. 


Continuing the group of articles dealing with the interpretation 
of the Biblical revelation is Kingsley Joblin’s study of the first and 
the latest of the Gospels, Mark and John. A commonly accepted 
view of these two Gospels regards Mark as more historical and less 
theological while John is taken to be just the reverse. ‘The article 
presented here subjects both judgments to careful scrutiny, and with 
the aid of the best recent scholarship demonstrates in a convincing 
way why we must re-interpret this traditional position. Mark is 
shown to be kerygma as much or more so than chronicle, and John’s 
Gospel has begun to command greater respect for a distinctive treat- 
ment of historical fact. Among the conclusions drawn from this 
study is the author’s conviction that “There is no need to fear the 
most minute New Testament criticism. It goes to extremes too; 
but so long as there are scholars with both faith and keen critical 
faculties, the false channels will be recognized and the course plotted 
onward.” 

The author is Associate Professor of English Bible at Emmanuel 
College, Toronto, Ontario. He was for a time pastor of a church in 
Weston, Ontario, assistant pastor of the Deer Park United Church, 
Toronto, and Professor of Religious Knowledge at Victoria College. 
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EDITORIAL 11 


At Easter much is said of the Cross and the Resurrection. Chris- 
tian believers inevitably sense the central significance of these doc- 
trines, and yet it is difficult to interpret them with full relevance 
to daily living. Mr. Easton’s article attempts to do this. He in- 
terprets the Cross to mean “‘suffering, agony, defeat, disgrace, despair 
—in a word, it means frustration, of which death is the ultimate ex- 
pression.” Daily living, as we all know, is made up of numerous 
decisions, big and little, by means of which we solve the problems 
and conflicts which always confront us. Decision, however, involves 
“a frustration, a crucifixion, a death of some part of us.” If this 
were all, life would of course be meaningless, but the Christian faith 
affirms that “beyond every crucifixion there is a new and better life,” 
a resurrection. ‘Translating his discussion into concrete terms, the 
author refers to two cases of personal conflict which came to his at- 
tention as a religious counsellor. ‘The article does not deal with the 
doctrines of the Cross and Resurrection themselves, but seeks to 
discover what ethical and practical by-products result from the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr., is Associate Professor of Religion at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. He will be remembered 
for his article, ““The Strategy of the Remnant,” in the July, 1948, 
issue of THEOLOGY Topay, which formed the substance of one of 
the chapters in his recent book, Thinking Christianly (Macmillan). 


The article by Professor Florovsky on the relation of the Eastern 
Churches to the ecumenical movement is, we believe, a significant 
document on a controversial and complex theme. Orthodoxy has 
shown increased interest in the ecumenical movement and has al- 
ready made considerable contributions to the quest for understand- 
ing and unity. Unlike the Roman Church, the Eastern Churches 
have not stood aloof from this movement but are willing and eager 
to discuss the whole question of the divisions of Christendom. The 
author undertakes to establish the point that Orthodoxy, by retain- 
ing the original Greek tradition of the New Testament and the early 
Fathers, is providentially committed to the task of reminding the 
rest of Christendom of the basic common ground of the faith. ‘The 
witness of the Eastern Church is precisely a witness to the common 
background of ecumenical Christianity, because she stands not so 
much for a local tradition of her own but for the common heritage 
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of the Church universal.”” There will be many within the Reforma- 
tion tradition who may find this argument somewhat elusive and 
unconvincing, but we would all welcome the suggestion that a “neo- 
patristic synthesis” is an obligation laid upon the whole Church in 
the search for common ground. Whether Orthodoxy would be 
willing to go beyond that ancient rendezvous and see the work of 
God’s free spirit in other periods of Church history, such as the 
sixteenth century, remains to be seen. 

Professor Florovsky is at present teaching at St. Vladimir’s Sem- 
inary in New York City. He is the author of many books on Ortho- 
doxy and related subjects, and he has taken an active part in the 
conferences and discussions of the ecumenical movement. 


Our final article deals with the crucial question of the existence 
and function of the Church in a non- or anti-Christian environment. 
Gilbert Baker, who knows China at first hand, relates his discussion 
of this timely topic to that riven land. We are, he tells us, entering 
an age very much like the early period of the Church when persecu- 
tion, indifference, and hostility confronted the life and witness of 
the Christian Gospel. This requires a radical readjustment of our 
conception of the Church because we have tacitly assumed in the 
modern age that the Church would be tolerated if not actually sup- 
ported by the State. Ranging through the Biblical record and the 
history of the Church especially during times of civil persecution, 
the author discovers numerous suggestive parallels for our day. In 
view of the recent events in China, and elsewhere, where missionaries 
and native Christians are faced with tremendous decisions about 
their attitude and action toward the new regime, this article speaks 
with evident relevancy and Christian conviction to what is sure to be 
an increasingly complicated situation. 

Gilbert Baker has been teaching in the Central Theological School 
in Shanghai. He is the author of a book, The Changing Scene in 
China, which was reprinted in a revised edition a year or two ago. 

ms. 7. h. Be. 
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EASTER—AND THE TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE 
By Pau, W. HOON 


“Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping. . . . Jesus 
saith unto her, ‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ ” (John 20: 11, 15). 


empty tomb weeping is perhaps the New Testament’s classic 

figure of sorrow. Mary is still in Lent, as it were. She does 
not know that Jesus is risen. She is still thinking and feeling in 
terms of Jesus’ suffering and death, crowned, so she supposes, by the 
final indignity of the theft of his body. Jesus himself draws near, 
and as he appears he speaks to Mary a question that profoundly gath- 
ers up the sense of tragedy in life that all men know who think and 
feel sensitively: ““Woman, why weepest thou?” 

The New Testament would long ago have been a forgotten book 
if this question with all its implied meanings were not in it, for the 
Gospel speaks to human life with reality and authority precisely be- 
cause it knows so profoundly that men weep. The Gospel would 
long ago have been laid aside if there were not tears in it. Indeed 
Mary’s tears are of the tears that all men weep who meet tragedy and 
try to comprehend it. 

But Mary’s tears are Christian tears, and Jesus’ question is a Chris- 
tian question. ‘They are set within the context of Christian revela- 
tion, bounded by the Cross and the Tomb. ‘The Gospel under- 
stands, as man’s best thought has ever understood, that the human 
situation is always tragic. As the remembrance and contemplation 
of tragedy, the category of Lent in Christian thought finds affinity 
with all earnest thought. But the Gospel uniquely comprehends 
the tragic sense of life in that it locates tragedy not merely in the fact 
that men weep, but in the things that make men weep: “Woman, 
why weepest thou?” 

The sources of our happiness—we often say—reveal what we are. 
But the converse is also true, and the things that make us weep more 
reliably disclose what we are. Do we weep only for ourselves? Do 
we corrupt the meaning of tragedy with self-centeredness? Or do 
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we weep as Mary wept, because of evil done to another? Do we 
weep over things that matter, or do we childishly magnify life’s vexa- 
tions and disappointments into tragedy? Mary wept because evil 
in its full hideousness and malignity had crucified the Son of God. 

Or, on a deeper level, do we weep only because men suffer? The 
tears of those who weep for their fellowmen are noble tears, but 
tragedy is beheld in its full dimensions only when set within a uni- 
verse whose very heart is vulnerable to the evil that man does to his 
fellowmen. The God of Christian faith is a tragic God. “The Lamb 
has been slain from the foundation of the world. The things that 
make us weep or fail to make us weep do reveal what we are. They 
measure the tragic sense of life. When Jesus’ question is permitted 
to address and search our souls to the depths, “Why weepest thou?”’, 
we learn how Christian or unchristian, how mature or shallow we 
are in our comprehension of tragedy. 

But if Mary is the classic figure of Christian sorrow, her sorrow is 
set within its own healing. For although Mary in one sense is still 
in Lent, she is really in Easter. He for whom she weeps is he who 
was wounded for her grief and arose to comfort all grief. Jesus but 
speaks her name, and Mary’s world changes. ‘The true foundations 
of life are revealed. Good underlies evil. Life is lord over death. 
But all centers in Jesus’ own presence: he answers his own question, 
‘“‘Why weepest thou?”’, with the vision of himself. 

The meaning of Easter is just that this presence, this revelation, 
this vision are the only ultimate healing to man’s tragic sense of life. 
Otherwise man’s world will always be a Lenten world, and man him- 
self will be forever helpless in his own tears. Man cannot finally 
comfort himself. His intellect, of which he is so proud, turns out to 
avail so little. God, not reason, wipes away all tears from men’s eyes. 
But only to faith is it given to know this. Only to faith is the healing 
vision of God revealed. Only when our human grief is set within 
the Gospel do we understand the meaning of our tears and find 
brought to pass the saying that is written: “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
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THE RIGHT INTERPRETATION OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A Study of Jeremiah 7:1-15 
By Wa tTHER EIcHrRopT! 


Introduction: The interpretation of Scripture given in the follow- 
ing article dealing with Jeremiah 7: 1-15 was presented on July 1, 
1949, at the Ecumenical Study Conference in Oxford, at which time 
the theme of the conference was “The Bible and the Message of the 
Church.” Since the hermeneutic principles of the interpretation of 
the Old Testament received the main attention at this conference, 
the application of the interpretative method worked out there should 
be illustrated with a practical example. This study, accordingly, 
proceeds from the premise that only the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ can give the right perspective for understanding the Old Tes- 
tament, since this approach teaches one to conceive of the Old Testa- 
ment message not only as a past fact conditioned by time, but also as 
an integral part of the entire divine work of salvation. (a) Since, 
however, this work of salvation has assumed the form of history, the 
task of interpretation is primarily an historico-critical one, in that it 
seeks to understand the portion of Scripture which is studied as the 
word spoken in a definite historical situation. (b) At this point, 
nevertheless, this word must be confronted with the New Testament 
in order to bring to light its contribution to the understanding of the 
New Testament reality, and vice versa, to comprehend also from the 
point of view of the New Testament its place in the entirety of the 
divine plan of salvation. (c) From this point of view alone can one 
give a critical application of the Old Testament proclamation to the 
present-day situation of the Church. Only by this means do inci- 
dents of the Biblical revelation which would otherwise easily be over- 
looked attain their full import. With this method an approach is 
taken by which it should be possible to represent the authority of the 
entire Bible in its practical validity. Such authority is the decisive 
fundamental principle for the faith of the evangelical Church. 

The present form of the study contains a few amplifications of the 
discourse which had been presented orally. 

1 The translation of this article was prepared by the Reverend Donald H. Gard, an In- 


structor in Old Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary, and was approved by Pro- 
fessor Eichrodt. 
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I 


ARIOUS terms in this Biblical passage point to the fact that 
in Judah at that particular time one found himself in a criti- 


cal situation. It was one in which men were seeking some 
firm hold. At that time one was in need of a guaranty for the con- 
tinued existence of people and state, in spite of the impending dan- 
gers, in order to be able to say, as we find it in verse 10b, “We are 
safe.”’ So far as we can see, it is the time when, after the death of 
pious King Josiah on the field of battle, the victorious Pharaoh 
Necho had deposed Jehoahaz, the people’s choice as successor to tlie 
throne, and had sent him into captivity, establishing in his place as 
ruler the unpopular and tyrannical Jehoiakim. In Jerusalem, there- 
fore, one feared the possibility of being delivered once again to the 
unpredictable whims of a despot whose punitive measures already 
encountered bode naught but ill. Furthermore the death struggle 
of Assyria, in which Egypt now prepared to take an active part, and 
the striving of the Scythians, Medes, and Babylonians to inherit As- 
syria’s place of leadership signified that a bloody combat for a new 
world order were in the offing; in this conflict the small and power- 
less states were threatened with being crushed between the large 
ones. . 

This tremendous pressure which was thereby forced upon the 
people of the little kingdom of Judah and made it look to the future 
with anxiety and ask for help to be delivered, called the representa- 
tives of the state religion to action. Priests and prophets saw that 
the moment had come when once again they could exhort to a re- 
newal of their religious duties the people who had grown lazy and 
indifferent; the time was ripe to spur them to a new zeal for the tem- 
ple service. They now, therefore, announced a catchword which 
should infuse new security into those who were beside themselves 
with anxiety and terror. They did this by pointing to the great 
monument of deliverance in the time of Isaiah: “Here is the temple 
of the Lord!” ‘The cosmic storm which is now brewing will once 
again sweep by the sanctuary on Zion, without being able to inflict 
any damage. Just as the hosts of Sennacherib had to yield here, so 
also all future enemies will see their plans shattered at the place 
where God’s holy altar fire burns. For here indeed is the house 
which is called by the name of the God of Israel. ‘This God will not 
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permit his dwelling place to be touched, if the people will only take 
their religious duties seriously and show him true devotion through 
sacrifice, prayer, and feast. 

This catchword appears at first sight to be similar to Isaiah’s call to 
faith, but misleadingly so. Is it not also a bold faith which contrary 
to appearance relies upon invisible realities as the truly decisive ones? 
Is it not here affirmed with all earnestness that one should not depend 
upon chariots and horses, upon armaments and treaties? Is it not 
intended to show that one should expect help from God alone and 
thereby give to him the honor which is his due? 

Jeremiah does not recognize this interpretation of the Isaianic 
sermon on faith. He calls this catchword “lying words’’; in attack- 
ing those who proclaim it, he denies them the right to call upon the 
great prophets of the past. He confronts his opponents with a dif- 
ferent utterance which he now seeks to impress just as firmly. This 
he makes the theme of his entire discourse: “Amend your ways and 
your doings, then will I dwell with you in this place!” And he eluci- 
dates this sentence in verses 5—7 by reminding the people of the old 
covenant demands of God: protection of widows and orphans, of 
those who were oppressed and had suffered violence. By observing 
these demands a holy people is bound to take its rise in brotherly 
union. 

He shows thereby, quite unmistakeably, what is wrong with this 
formula of faith used by his opponents. It lacks the simple and 
serious consideration of the exclusiveness and unqualified totality of 
the circle of life which binds the holy people together. One cannot 
excise single pieces out of it and then push aside everything else as 
unimportant. If the gift of divine communion and of the redeem- 
ing grace of God which blots out sin is actually embodied in the 
temple, then this gift cannot be separated from the practical regula- 
tions of life in which God has given his people the basis of existence. 
The one without the other becomes false and misleading. ‘To make 
of the temple, by appealing to Isaiah, the surety of the grace of God 
which cannot be lost, without observing God’s summons to a right- 
eous construction of the life of the people, means to forget the holy 
God and to place the sacred object instead of him at the center. In 
such a case, with a dreadful mistaking of its true meaning, the tem- 
ple is turned into a human bulwark behind which one fortifies him- 
self against the demands of the God of the covenant and makes of 
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God himself an ineffective idol. In this way one makes of the sacra- 
ment of the sin-redeeming communion with God, which is available 
to a penitent and faithful people, a magic device or mechanism, 
through the correct use of which divine powers are set into opera- 
tion. ‘These forces smash every hostile attack. Here it no longer 
concerns the inner communion of the human with the divine will, 
but the outward correctness of the sacred rites and practices. In this 
connection the organic relationship of worship to the social order of 
the people has disappeared. In its place there appear upon the 
scene two spheres which are foreign to each other and which one 
seeks to make subservient to one’s own whim. Jeremiah knows the 
one will of God, which would like to encompass the entire public 
life, and in that he discovers how it had been falsified by the men of 
his time, he shows himself to be a better pupil of the great teacher 
Isaiah than were his contemporaries. A faith which separates God 
from one’s relationship to his fellow man is no real faith; for one can- 
not bargain with God, and God does not permit an abatement of his 
covenant right which demands a holy people. Because he is the God 
of the covenant, one may have no special private relation with him 
out of which one’s fellow man remains excluded. He who does not 
take his brother seriously does not take God seriously. 

Up to this point both the attack and defense of the prophet have 
been directed against a genuine but wrongly directed piety which 
appeals to divine promises and takes seriously the divine claim to ex- 
clusive veneration with the exclusion of all other divinities. In the 
following verses, 8-11, however, he attacks a group of temple fre- 
quenters, apparently quite numerous, who have taken over the catch- 
word promulgated by the priests and who like to make full use of 
the temple as the welcome asylum in these dangerous times. This 
group does not consider in the least the fact that its entire conduct 
outside the temple is in direct refutation of the worship practiced in- 
side, and that it has actually reduced the God of Israel to the level of 
a pagan idol. They are the great multitude of those who lack inner 
stability and who evade every genuine decision. They are the ones 
who had found pleasure in the great religious assortment of strange 
gods and mystery cults during the past decade under King Manasseh. 
Now, when the very ground trembled beneath their feet, they re- 
membered once again Yahweh, the God of Israel, and were quite 
satisfied with the deliverance of their lives promised with such burn- 
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ing zeal by the priests of their God. They intended simply to add 
the expedient here offered to the many others which they already pos- 
sessed in order to be secure against any eventuality. 

Jeremiah, in his teaching, hinders their cause. Let the priests be 
satisfied with the external performance of certain ceremonies with 
the intention of getting once again the people into the hollow of their 
hands! As far as the prophet was concerned, there lay in this be- 
havior not only incomparable hypocrisy and self-delusion, but a defi- 
ance of God himself, which must lead to the most severe judgments. 
For this reason Jeremiah brands such procedure with most incisive 
words. Just as robbers in their cave make secure both themselves 
and their ill-gotten booty, so these temple frequenters want to use 
the house of God to this purpose, namely, to store up safely for evil 
times that which they had grasped for themselves in disdain of every 
divine commandment, and in order to save their own lives. For 
them the temple has become a holy precinct filled with magic powers, 
a shrine which lets any worshipper who uses the right ritual have ac- 
cess to its protecting power. ‘That one’s recourse to the God hon- 
ored here demands a personal transformation and has to direct one’s 
entire life in another direction is a thing no longer understood. 

This debasing of the temple to a fetish or amulet which works 
automatically shows to what disastrous results among the people the 
priestly catchwords had led. Here the personal relationship to the 
God of election and of the covenant is lost; the sovereign Lord who 
demands sincere worship on the part of his people is lowered to an 
agreeable valet, whose power one exploits for himself. God will, 
however, make them realize this misunderstanding of his being, in 
that he will abandon to destruction the place to which their hope 
clings. ‘The temple with all its great memories and its great possi- 
bilities for the inner and outer edification of a congregation cannot 
protect those who frequent it; for it has, to be sure, no other function 
than that of directing men to the personal God. When one turns 
aside from an encounter with this God, then the temple too is with- 
out significance. Indeed it has become a seduction leading one to 
self-deception, and it will be abandoned by God to destruction. 
Moreover, the memory of Shiloh, the covenant sanctuary of the pe- 
riod of the Judges, whose ruins in Jeremiah’s time still towered to- 
ward heaven, is bound to put to silence all protestations of the in- 
credibility that such a catastrophe could happen to the temple and 
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Jerusalem. The opponents of Jeremiah regarded as blasphemy any 
statement which apparently touched the sanctity of the eternal elec- 
tion of Zion. But the example of Shiloh branded as false every such 
protest directed against the prophet. 

How far, however, the delusion among his opponents had already 
succeeded is shown by the effect of this serious warning to the priests 
and prophets. As chapter 26 relates to us, they rush upon Jeremiah, 
arouse the people with the cry, “Blasphemy,” and seek with lynch 
justice to stop forever the mouth of the blasphemer. Only the inter- 
vention of the city court, in which there sat men who still retained 
their senses, could save Jeremiah from the impending fate of being 
stoned to death. 


II 


It is striking that in the case of Jesus and his disciples it was also 
the question of the temple concerning which there flared up the 
sharpest opposition between them and the Jewish people. We can 
infer from this that here lay a sensitive point in Israel’s relationship 
to God. It points to the presence of much more serious dangers than 
the existence of merely an externalization of the worship of God in 
pious custom and dead ecclesiasticism, in opposition to which one 
could introduce the true inwardness of ethical conviction. If one 
deduces from the conflict concerning the temple only this alternative 
of the external and the internal, then one remains simply on the sur- 
face and does not at all perceive the true danger which is lurking 
here. 

We have already established that the quarrel of Jeremiah concerns 
the right of sanctuary in the temple. Who can lay claim to the pro- 
tection of the God manifested here? Who accepts the right relation- 
ship to God’s objective act of redemption which has become known 
in the election of his people and in the added guaranty of his gracious 
presence in the temple? ‘The fact that the priests and prophets em- 
phasized what was practiced by the exclusive congregation and made 
a plea in behalf of it was not what occasioned Jeremiah’s attack. Al- 
though he himself does not represent the right of the pious individ- 
ual, he opposes the connection of the individual with the congrega- 
tion as somewhat of an infringement upon his inner freedom. But 
it is the fact that God’s act of redemption is now used for a separation 
of life into different precincts: here a sacred area in which a person 
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concerns himself with the worship of God, and there a secular one in 
which one may do just as he pleases. This condition led to the 
prophet’s aggravated quarrel. For in this separation there lies hid- 
den an inner falsehood. One wishes to make a partial settlement 
with God, even though all of life belongs to him. One withdraws 
from his demanding “Thou” in one’s very exercise of piety. One 
knows, therefore, how in the most refined manner to render power- 
less God’s dominion with its complete claim exactly in the place 
where one apparently approaches him for humble worship. The 
priests do just that when they push aside the clear-cut demands of the 
covenant of God as irrelevant when it concerns the validity and rec- 
ognition of their sanctuary. The people draw the rather crude con- 
clusion from this that it accordingly is not a matter of right or wrong, 
since the will of God would seem to be only a trifle in daily life in 
contrast to true devotion, which is the blameless fulfilling of the 
duties and performances of divine worship. Both people and priests, 
however, suppressed the goal of the divine act of redemption which is 
the creation of a people of God—a people which confesses in its entire 
life the recreating grace of God. In this way there is given free 
course to the evil will of man who might enjoy God’s gift of redemp- 
tion but withholds from him the lordship over his entire life. 

This was repeated by Jesus in new form, but actually in a similar 
manner. The Jews, and indeed Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
wished to boast of the presence of God and to make ostentatious con- 
fession in the temple that they belonged to the chosen people; but 
there, where God’s claim to sovereignty met them in the person of 
Jesus with final seriousness, they rejected it and set up in opposition 
to God’s claim their own ideal of what it is to be a child of God. 
They wanted the temple without Jesus. This means that they 
wanted to belong to God without rendering obedience to his mes- 
senger. Here was the reservation which they held out for them- 
selves to be carried out in their own way. Thus they make of the 
temple a mighty castle of human defiance and human contempt of 
the will of God. In so doing they become their own destroyers, for 
God does not permit the declaration of his assets to be misused as a 
charter for human self-glorification. 

For the Christian Jesus has taken the place of the temple, as he 
himself pointed out in a significant statement. He assumed the 
function of the temple, for by him the dividing wall of guilt between 
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God and us is torn down; in him the pledge of free access to the 
Father is given to us. As the king of the new covenant people he 
makes us certain of God’s objective act of redemption, by which we 
are joined to the chosen family as members. But there has not van- 
ished from us thereby the danger which threatened the Jew concern- 
ing the divine act assured by the temple. It demands that we con- 
stantly be on the alert. For the richer the inner communion of the 
soul with God can now develop itself, the more beautifully the world 
of Christian inwardness blossoms (we need think only of the rich 
treasure of our hymns and words of prayer!) All the more immi- 
nent is the temptation to segregate this compartment of life with its 
beautiful forms of expression and solemn hours of rest from the re- 
mainder of life and to let oneself be satisfied with its care only, while 
our work in the world and through the world follows its own laws 
and goes its own ways. Again in this case there is unperceived the 
dismemberment of our life into different compartments in which 
various lords exercise dominion. And while God’s gift of atone- 
ment should be, as it were, the giant fly-wheel by which all the many 
little wheels in our machinery of life are set into motion, now in one 
moment there is severed the belt which should transmit the driving 
power, and the fly-wheel revolves to no purpose. . 


III 


There is a crude schematic arrangement of the slogan which the 
holders of political power formerly liked to employ: “Religion is to 
take care of the other world; we'll take care of this world ourselves.” 
This has always appeared to us, of course, as an over-simplification, 
and therefore as one-sided and distorted. But could it have gained 
such power and had such fateful results for the relation of state to 
Church, if it had not been able to connect with a Christian mode of 
life long since become customary, a form which indeed recognized 
no direct and immediate effect of Sunday piety upon the life of the 
work day? Has not the sinner’s comfort in the merit of Christ— 
this kernel of the Christian message of redemption—become fre- 
quently the soft pillow upon which he fell asleep in the daily strug- 
gle for the new reality of a life born of God? Does not the clever 
political slogan, ‘‘Divide et impera!,” without being noticed, become 
the plumb-line according to which the influences of God’s word and 
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their revolutionary effects upon our life can be switched off and be 
reversed so that they will no longer constantly disquiet us, but, rele- 
gated to the spiritual realm, may bring to expression “spiritual 
truths” and nothing more? 

In another manner the same temptation confronts us in the at- 
tempts of many psychologists and psychiatrists to impress the work- 
ing power of the Christian message into the service of soul-hygiene. 
One may with satisfaction point to the fact that, in this case after 
long misconception, the constructive and renewing reality of the 
Gospel will again be taken seriously as an indispensable means for 
the restoration and preservation of spiritual health. But it is un- 
mistakeable, nonetheless, that although the challenge of faith de- 
manded by the Gospel is welcomed, to be sure, as a method by which 
spiritual ability to resist is produced, yet its truth and therewith the 
whole seriousness of the decision involved therein are not faced. 
God’s act is again drawn into the service of a man making clever cal- 
culations (he intends to use it to brush aside certain urgent cases), but 
its total claim, its effect upon the entire life, is cautiously circum- 
scribed and at best relegated to undecided affairs which one encoun- 
ters with a simple non liquet. 

In consequence, however, we are on the same road as that which 
the priests of Jerusalem trod in order to give their people the power 
of spiritual resistance in the hour of danger. They used God’s act 
of redemption as a medicine which is at one’s disposal, of which one 
can take the desired dose in order to attain the effect deemed neces- 
sary. Here manifestly the premise is false and can have as a result 
a poisoning in the very heart of our worship. Certainly one does not 
refute the saving and constructive forces of the Gospel; in like man- 
ner also Jeremiah had no intention at all of denying the power which 
proceeded from God's act of election—a power which could conquer 
the world. But these powers cannot be separated from the message 
as a whole; God does not allow himself to be used as a means to an 
end, but wants himself to be the only goal of our life. It is the basic 
sin of man that he continually strives to withdraw himself from this 
decision of God which lays entire claim upon him and to decide for 
himself the importance of the call pertaining to him. 

The struggle of Jeremiah, therefore, remains quite as real for 
Christians today, for they face the same situation as that which con- 
fronted the prophet in his conflict with the self-will of his contempo- 
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raries. For him there is concern in religion for one’s relation to his 
brother. This relation receives its basic consideration in the law 
established in the covenant ordinances. And here lies a weak point 
even in Christian preaching on the confirmation of faith. Such 
preaching rightly makes everything depend upon the manifestation 
of love; but it has had too little insight to point out that this love 
needs also the protection of law as an important means of its activity, 
and has bound love and alms-giving too closely together. Certainly 
we learn little in the New Testament about the duty of the Christian 
to interpose his authority for the law. That is most closely con- 
nected with the entire time situation in which Christians as subjects 
of a foreign government were not called upon to defend the law, but 
could only exercise the duty of obedience. But that does not justify 
the continuation of this position under quite other conditions. And 
here the Old Testament could have and should have been a guide 
from the start. For everywhere, where the Christian co-operates as 
a free citizen for the maintenance of the institution of law, there he 
assumes the same position as that which the member of the old cove- 
nant people took in relation to the institution of law of his state. He 
is obligated to become a pledge for maintaining the validity of the 
law and for continually better accommodating the law to progres- 
sively changed conditions. He does so for the simple reason that he 
knows the one will of God which wants to order all relationships of 
life and which would like to reveal everywhere its life-sustaining and 
beneficent effect. 

In contrast to the foregoing, one cannot fall back upon the peculiar 
legality of the state and its law. Certainly the statutes of the state 
which regulate life are not to be confused with those of the Christian 
community; but that they too must have their final orientation in the 
redeeming will of God is beyond doubt. The crucial importance as 
to which spirit is effective in the cultivation and complete instruction 
of law, whether a pagan spirit, in which all demons break forth, or a 
spirit which is illumined by God’s revelation, and has a knowledge of 
the dignity of man and his destiny—all this we have had to experience 
with pain and horror in the past years. Just as in Israel’s law the 
fight against the intrusion of a pagan concept of law had to be fought 
through over and over again, just so and not otherwise is it the case 
in the formation of the law of the civilized peoples who have gone 
through the school of Christendom and who are still standing under 
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the influence of the Christian message. When, however, Christians 
avoid this fight and leave the field to the pagan spirit and to the secu- 
lar tendencies, then they cannot be surprised if the Devil comes into 
possession of the law. 

The shattering experience of the last war is doubtless God’s call to 
repentance directed to all civilized peoples who no longer recognize 
in their public life the authority of the will of God. It is, however, 
even more a call to repentance for the Christians who have not ful- 
filled their office as vigilants and have accepted the division of life 
into a private sphere determined by Christian principles and another 
one—a public sphere divorced from God. The conflict of the proph- 
ets against a faith which thus denies God’s sovereignty and then nev- 
ertheless would like to call upon him in time of trouble has, accord- 
ingly, not lost anything of its aggressive seriousness which forces one 
to make a decision. It will require nothing less than a new vigilance 
for this phase of worship and a willingness to learn from the great 
principles of law anchored in the Bible in order to become freed from 
the ominous separation of the Gospel from the public life of the peo- 
ple and of its reduction to a private mysticism. 

Whether God will still grant us time for this great task, we know 
not. But if his Word, as it intervenes in the concrete situation of 
our time, directs us to the right preparedness, if it cuts off excuses 
from us and leads us to the confession of the unlimited sovereignty of 
God in all realms of our life, then that is grace and has within itself 
a promise. ‘The responsibility is ours not to forfeit that promise. 








THE COVENANT—THE OLD 
TESTAMENT FOUNDATION OF THE 
CHURCH 


By Henry S. GEHMAN 


I 


HE revelation of God took place in history, not in a vacuum. 

God chose one people, Israel, to whom he made known his 

will, and in order to understand the purposes of God we must 
set Israel into world history. ‘There were two river valleys, the 
Tigris-Euphrates in the East and that of the Nile in the South-west, 
where flourishing civilizations were developed in pre-historic times. 
Between these two lay Palestine, the home of Israel, a land which was 
situated at the crossroads of the ancient civilized world; so it was in 
Old Testament times, and the same thing was true in Apostolic times. 
Here ancient Israel was exposed to the movements of history, as we 
see it in the relations with the great Oriental empires, and later Pal- 
estine was a convenient center from which went forth the message 
of the Gospel to all parts of the Roman Empire. Accordingly in 
order to appreciate the dramatic place of Israel in divine revelation 
we should know ancient history and the geography of the Ancient 
Near East; in this way we clearly perceive when and where God made 
his revelation. 

It may seem a far cry from the Ancient Near East to the Christian 
Church, but the history of a chosen people of God takes us to the 
lands where God made his revelation. We may define the Church 
as the communion of saints, that is, of those who truly believe on 
Christ, in which the Gospel is rightly preached and the sacraments 
properly administered. But even though we thus define the Church, 
we shall have to go back to the Old Testament and begin with Israel, 
God’s chosen people. 

For the Old Testament foundations of the Church the most im- 
portant subject is the covenant (berith).*_ We shall first discuss the 


1 For an extensive treatment of the covenant, cf. Eichrodt, W., Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1933, 3rd ed., 1948). Hebrew bérith is frequently used in this article 
as a technical term, and consequently the quantities of both vowels are left unmarked. 
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meaning or significance of the covenant idea. The etymology of the 
word in Hebrew is apparently quite clear: Akkadian bari, “to bind,” 
“to fetter” and biritu, “fettering,” “fetters’” suggest that Hebrew 
berith contains the sense of a binding or a bond. The relation of 
God’s people to him and of God to his people is expressed in a berith, 
which is the basis of Israelite religious thinking and implies a unique 
knowledge of God. Moreover it must always be borne in mind that 
the covenant relation is an act of grace on the part of God. The 
covenant is a conception well-known in secular life, but here the two 
contracting parties are on the same level. In the berith, however, 
man and God are not on the same plane; in the covenant God re- 
mained God, he remained supreme, he remained on the higher level. 
Furthermore the berith was not merely an obligation on the part of 
God with no corresponding human responsibility. In the covenant 
we find the active character of the revelation of God, and God’s self- 
disclosure is comprehended not in a speculative manner nor in the 
form of a doctrine, but God in action reaches down into the life of 
his people. ‘Thus the sojourn in Egypt was followed by the Exodus, 
which represented the deliverance of Israel from bondage, and as 
the crowning point of the mighty deliverance out of Egypt there ap- 
pears the establishment of an enduring covenant. Israel had wit- 
nessed from early times the power of God; they had experienced the 
faithfulness of God and his willingness to help, and in the covenant 
there was offered to the nation a permanent participation in the 
divine program. 

Revelation lays unmistakable emphasis upon the practical relation 
to life. ‘The covenant recognizes both the demand and the promise: 
“Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God.” In the relation of 
Israel to God there is always an atmosphere of trust, confidence, and 
security, and accordingly one finds an incentive for voluntary sub- 
mission to the divine will. Furthermore we meet not only submis- 
sion, but also a joyous zeal to take hold of the tasks of life. God is 
an ethical God, and the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 20: 22-23: 33) are permeated by righteousness. The divine 
will has established a moral and social way of living; God governs 
everything, and such a theological approach gives us a clear under- 
standing of the world. Consequently there is no confusion or trend 
toward pessimism, and in this respect the religion of Israel is different 
from heathenism. ‘Thus we see that there is content to the will of 
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God in the covenant. Even though the twelve tribes had their lo- 
cal differences and in many respects were divided by natural geo- 
graphical lines, there was one force that held them together; that 
was the will of God, which formed out of the tribes a national unity 
with a bond of solidarity. The unifying bond was the name of 
Yahweh and the covenant sanctioned by God. Naturally there were 
centrifugal tendencies in the tribes, but on the other hand they had 
a common law, a common cult, and a common historical conscious- 
ness. With such a common basis the revelation of the divine Lord 
of the covenant exercized the controlling influence. In other words, 
the authority of the divine covenant-will subordinated the whole na- 
tional life to its purposes. 

Two Hebrew words represent the unique setting of the covenant 
people. First there is qahal, which means “assembly,” “convoca- 
tion,” or “congregation”’; it is very difficult to bring out the meaning 
of qahal in one English word, and perhaps the German word Ge- 
meinde expresses it more adequately. ‘This is generally rendered in 
the Septuagint by éxxAnoia, which in the New Testament developed 
the meaning of “Church.”” The second Hebrew word ‘édah signifies 
“congregation” with the original sense of “a company assembled to- 
gether by appointment, or acting concertedly”’; this is generally trans- 
lated in the Septuagint by cvvaywyn. ‘The assembly of Israel was a 
religious gathering rather than a political one; thus the people are 
referred to as ‘am Elohim (people of God), ‘am YHWH"’ (people of 
Yahweh); ‘am qdadosh (holy people), ségullah (possession, property, 
peculiar treasure); nahalah (possession, property, inheritance). In 
Ex. 19: 6 God’s people is referred to as ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation.” In this connection we may also consider the etymol- 
ogy of the name Israel, which means “God strives,’ “let God rule,” 
or “God rules”; accordingly the name shows in what relation the 
nation stood to God. We conclude that the existence of the nation 
could not become an end in itself. From the very beginning the 
nation remained subordinate to a higher purpose, to one governing 
idea: viz., the accomplishing or the carrying out of the religious task. 
Accordingly we can maintain that Israel is the forerunner of the 
Christian Church. 

In Israel we note a dual conception; this people was both a nation 
and a religious group. ‘The covenant between God and Israel bound 
up belief in God with the national existence. But it must be ob- 
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served that the religion was never brought into a false dependence 
upon the national spirit. While there is not a national religion in 
Israel in the ordinary sense of the word, yet the religion of Israel 
worked as the strongest impetus to a national existence; religion was 
not something inorganic and foreign to the national life. “The cove- 
nant relationship was built upon a fact of history, and consequently 
history receives in the Old Testament an evaluation it does not pos- 
sess in the other religions of the ancient Near East. There is no 
mythology in the Old Testament revelation. On the contrary, we 
have in Israel the covenant God, historical happening, an act of re- 
demption or deliverance, and a sense of national destiny. But the 
Old Testament does not stop at this point; in Israel national history 
was set into the framework of world order. By putting together the 
ideas of election, the covenant, and the divine organization of law, 
we find the determining or guiding thought of the Old Testament 
view of history. 

In Israel there always remained certain guarantees against an amal- 
gamation of religion with national aspirations. In fact, the Old 
Testament religion is older than the nation or the sense of national- 
ity. ‘The God of Israel had no blood connections with his people; 
he was not connected with one land, Palestine; and he had no indis- 
soluble bond with the inhabitants of one land; note in contrast the 
Moabites and Chemosh (Num. 21: 29); David in Philistia (I Sam. 26: 
19); Naaman (II Kings 5: 15-18); and the Samaritans (II Kings 17: 
24 ff.). In those cases where a god is connected with a land or its 
people, the deity represents the higher side of the national self-con- 
sciousness, the national genius, or the mystery of the forces of nature 
peculiar to a land. The covenant had a distinct value in that it 
overcame any such perversions. 

It must be admitted that there are certain similarities between the 
religion of Israel and heathen practices. ‘Thus in the covenant sacri- 
fice (Ex. 24: 6, 8) blood was sprinkled upon the altar and the people. 
This is like the mystic restoration of fellowship or communion and 
may resemble the customs among primitive people. Compare also 
the covenant meal (Ex. 24: 9-11). On the other hand, there is found 
in this case a uniqueness in the Israelite conception of the covenant. 
In heathenism such rites were continually repeated, because they had 
value only for a limited time, but in Israel the covenant sacrifice was 
made only once. At the first consummation the covenant relation- 
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ship for the future was established. In the Old Testament covenant 





there is the personal stamp of divine sovereignty. We observe fur- z 
thermore that the making of the covenant is not a silent transaction, s 
but it is accompanied by the word (Ex. 24: 7, 8) as an expression of t 
the divine will. The covenant relationship was freely assumed on é 
the part of God; it was no compulsory bond of God with his people. ¢ 
God existed before the nation, and he was independent of his people. i 
God could dissolve the relationship any time he pleased; he could I 
abandon the nation, if it did not conform to his will. Yet out of love v 
he remained faithful to the covenant. V 
The question can be raised whether the covenant may be regarded a 
as a juridical relation. Can it be degraded into a bargain relation- 0 
ship? Can it be considered as do ut des, a performance with a re- a 
turn service, a give and take relationship? No such ideas are in the i 
| Old Testament covenant. The Sinai-covenant was a gift of grace; k 
it stresses God’s free right of decree. In the conclusion of the cove- u 
| nant, divine sovereignty is pre-eminent. God made a revelation of P 
his power, and no infringement upon the majesty of God was permit- | hh 
| ted; God remained supreme. A person could never hide behind the a 
covenant as behind a screen, nor could one under the covenant ma- P 
nipulate the divine power in order to administer his own interest. 
On the contrary, the covenant makes a demand upon the whole man; yé 
it makes a call to unreserved devotion or surrender to God. bi 
di 
II in 
‘ er . th 
From the meaning or significance of the covenant idea we shall pro- * 
ceed to the history of the covenant. The meaning of the covenant is 2 
best understood in connection with the revelation at Sinai. The idea is 
of the covenant, however, is found long before that time; in fact it is “a 
projected back into pre-historic times. Israel’s consciousness of elec- 8 
tion is already found in the experiences of the forefathers, as for ex- 
: aes th 
ample, in the migration of Abraham from Ur to Haran, and thence 
| to Canaan. In this connection we may note the strata or documents 
| in the Pentateuch. ‘Thus in one line of thought in the document | rs 
known as J * the history of divine election is presented in a chain of | > 
blessings; the preferred position of the people and the possession of th. 
the land are bound to the posterity of Abraham (cf. Gen. 9: 25-27; 


mately 950-850 B.C. 


| 2In this document God is called Yahweh (English, Jehovah); it may be dated approxi- — Isr 
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12: 1 ff.; 25: 23; 32: 29). In another train of thought in J we note 
an advance from the propitiating sacrifice of Noah to the covenant 
sacrifice of Abraham. Abraham and his posterity are set apart in 
the divine purpose (cf. Gen. 8: 20-22; 15: 7 ff.; 26: 24; 27: 29a; 
28: 13-16). Such is the record in the documentary sources, but 
everywhere the account or tradition of pre-historic times receives 
its deepest meaning in the fact that the certainty of the election of 
Israel is founded upon the divine election of his ancestors. We 
may also note an extension of the covenant relation of Israel; it 
was founded historically upon the patriarchs. In some respects such 
an account may seem to be in rivalry with the Mosaic formulation 
of the covenant, but such really is not the case. ‘The covenant idea 
acted as a history-molding force; the inner dynamic of the covenant 
idea set the unorganized traditions of pre-history under the teleo- 
logical thought of divine election. ‘There were various pre-historic 
traditions, and the inner dynamic grouped them in a carefully 
planned chain of events. Out of the most obscure beginnings God 
had made for himself a people. The God of the patriarchs is the 
creator; the Lord of humanity makes his election and carries out his 
plan through Israel. 

The covenant God is the world God, whose plans extend far be- 
yond Israel. In the case of the forefathers there was God’s election, 
but on the side of man God expected humble obedience and uncon- 
ditional trust during severe trials. There were certain advantages 
in going back to the forefathers; otherwise certain calamities such as 
the fall of Samaria (722/721 B.C.), the fall of Jerusalem (597 B.C.), 
the final fall and destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), and the Exile, 
might have caused men to doubt the purpose of God in having made 
a covenant with Israel. But by looking back to the patriarchs, trust 
in the unmerited grace of the covenant is strengthened (cf. Is. 41: 
8 ff.; 51: 2; Neh. 9: 6 ff.). In these passages we find the union of 
the universal with the history of Israel. 

In the prophets Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah we discern a personal 
note in the relation to God. They teach righteousness, love, and 
devotion. God exercises a personal love and faithfulness, and he 
expects a spontaneous answer of the heart. We may wonder whether 
the prophets saw a certain weakness in the covenant idea. At any 
rate, they do not stress it. Thus Hosea represents the relation of 
Israel to God in the form of a marriage bond. Had Israel come to 
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regard the covenant as an opus operatum, a case of do ut des, merely 
a juridical relation? It seems as though the covenant was no help to 
the prophets in combatting a dead formalism in religion. Even | 
though they do not discuss the Sinai-covenant, they stress deliverance 
out of Egypt. Isaiah, however, likes to emphasize the sovereignty of : 
Yahweh, and thus his ideas correspond with the covenant. | 
In Deuteronomy,’ which uses the idea of the covenant with a par- : 
ticular emphasis and preference, we find a pedagogical point of view, , 
the teaching of the law. In the Deuteronomic literature there is a 
slight shifting of the conception of berith. It is still used in the sense ; 
of a covenant concluded at a point of history (Deut. 5: 2, 3) but in 1 
addition we have a relationship that stands continually. In fact, it 
may also denote the obligations of this relationship, the statutes or 
the ordinances of the covenant (Deut. 17: 2; 31: 16, 20; Josh. 7: 11, é 
15). In the old usage the expression kaérath berith (to cut a cove- t 
nant) was employed, but the Deuteronomic expression is siwwah ] 
berith (to command a covenant; cf. Josh. 7: 11; 23: 16; Judges 2: t 
20; I Kings 11:11). It should be noted that in the last example “my 
covenant” and “my statutes’’ are placed side by side. In Deut. 4: 13 I 
berith equals the Decalogue, and in I Kings 8: 21 berith is equivalent 2 
to the tables of the law. In other words, here is stressed the legal t 
foundation of the covenant, and the contents of the berith are the l 





statutes, the commandments, and the judgments. On the part of | t 
the people the covenant is to be kept or observed (shdmar, Deut. 29: 
9), and the people are warned against transgressing or breaking the c 
covenant (cf. e.g., Deut. 17: 2). Now the result of this development | c 
of meaning is that the main emphasis falls upon the statutory char- V 
acter, upon something that was established by God once and for all. | 

In Deuteronomy the love of God becomes objective, and one can | f 
partake of it in the form of a covenant relationship. There is a a 
majesty in the divine law: God alone has the power to sever the rela- te 


tionship, but he does not make use of this right or power (Deut. 4: ] 
31; Judges 2: 1). ‘There are obvious advantages in Deuteronomy’s n 
conception of the divine relationship; it is easy to be understood and | b 
a 
n 
n 


is impressive. Here the loving condescension of God and his un- 
wearied faithfulness are firmly bound up with the obligation and 
performance expected by God from man. In the covenant Israel 


| 3 D, the basic or original part of the legal sections of the book of Deuteronomy, is usually 
dated in the 7th century B.C. h; 
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had a great advantage; they were overcome by humility as they looked 
upon their own unworthiness, and they were conscious of a serious 
element in the danger of disobedience. On the other hand, there 
were disadvantages. ‘There was a particularism, and here the rejec- 
tion of the heathen may find a defense. ‘The teaching of D prepared 
the people as thoroughly as possible for the religious task which was 
laid upon them; God demands strict obedience without any bargain- 
ing. In D the covenant is always evaluated as a manifestation of the 
love of Yahweh; it seeks to awaken the confidence and return-love of 
man. If, however, we had only an exact observance of the mutual 
rights and duties, the religious condition of the human heart would 
fall short. 

We now come to the priestly document P,* where we find a differ- 
ent approach, a tendency to a sharp demarcation and an exact linguis- 
tic formulation. Here the word berith is not used in a secular sense. 
In J the expression ‘‘to cut a covenant” was used, but in P we meet 
the phrases hégim berith (to establish a covenant, Gen. 6: 18; 9: 9, 
11, 17) and nathan berith (to give a covenant, Gen. 9: 12; 17: 2). 
Here is presented the majesty of God who concludes the covenant, 
and he bestows it only as a gift of grace; it is a covenant valid for all 
times (berith ‘dlam), for God cannot make his provisions dependent 
upon the acts of men. Finally P takes the covenant with Israel back 
to the covenant with Abraham; Sinai then represents not an inde- 
pendent conclusion of a covenant, but only a renewal, a development 
of the covenant made with Abraham. This means that before the 
detailed ceremonial law there was established the divine covenant 
which was decisive for the history of Israel. 

When we consider the human side, it lies not in any particular per- 
formances or services, but simply in the leading of a life before God 
and in his presence (Gen. 17: 1, 2). ‘The covenant accordingly in- 
tends to establish an actual communion between God and man (Gen. 
17: 7, 8, 19) and represents a gift from God. Under the covenant 
man makes use of the gift which God has offered him. In P the 
berith is not a legal relationship with exactly defined mutual duties 
and performances, but God has disclosed himself to man for com- 
munion. In other words, berith receives the character of a sacra- 
ment; it is a relation of grace. We should notice the verbs hégim 


+P, the priestly code, is the latest source document of the Pentateuch. It is supposed to 
have been composed during the Babylonian Exile and represents a priestly point of view. 
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and nathan, which express the ideas of establishment and endowment 
out of a divine perfect power. Naturally this was all in the covenant 
from the beginning, but P develops the idea, which is a safeguard 
against juridical misdirection and stresses divine sovereignty. 

Furthermore P is the only Pentateuchal document which reports 
a divine covenant with pre-Abrahamic humanity (Gen. 9: 8-17). In 
going back to Noah, P shows the universal character of this writer’s 
belief in God. Now not only Israel, but all humanity stands in the 
relationship of berith to God. ‘This was an everlasting covenant, 
which has eternal validity. P has given us a mighty picture of the 
course of history from the point of view of the presentation of the 
covenant. According to the teaching of P the relation of God to 
man may be represented in two concentric circles: the larger one, the 
covenant with Noah, i.e., with all humanity, and the inner one, the 
covenant with Abraham, i.e., with Israel. One thing, however, was 
lacking in P: if the heathen world wished to have a closer approach 
to God, it was considered possible only in the form that they become 
a part of Israel. Even though the covenant with Abraham is a re- 
newal of that with Noah, the prerogative of Israel in later history is 
retained. This view is found in John 4: 22, “Salvation is of the 
Jews.” ‘Thus we have in P a conception of the divine plan of salva- 
tion determined by priestly thinking. 

In the document P the berith is of central importance; the whole 
religion is comprehended in berith. All the emphasis lies upon the 
act of God in making himself known: “I will be your God” (cf. Gen. 
17: 7b). Finally for P berith is the expression for the conception of 
a religion of revelation, a religion which stands upon God’s promises 
and which retains the universality of the divine plan of salvation. 

When the prophet Jeremiah speaks of God’s position with respect 
to Israel, he prefers the pictures of marriage, the father and the son, 
and the shepherd. Probably he felt a weakness in the Sinai-covenant 
and saw the failure of the reformation under Josiah (621 B.C.), and 
consequently he could not ascribe eternal significance to the cove- 
nant. So in contrast to the Old Covenant he sets the New Covenant, 
in which through a transformation of the human heart God estab- 
lishes a new inner relationship of the people to himself (Jer. 31: 
31-34). Jeremiah lays all the emphasis upon God’s recreating ac- 
tivity. Since God’s statutory regulation is always the same, Jeremiah 
sets in place of it God’s redeeming activity. Here the emphasis is 
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on the personal relationship to God, and furthermore the prophetic 
critique of the existing order is turned completely to the new age. 

The prophet Ezekiel follows under the influence of Jeremiah. To 
Ezekiel the covenant of the past is the one consummated at Sinai; 
the breaking of the covenant showed how faithless the people were 
(Ezek. 16: 8, 59 ff.). Ezekiel, however, was not completely domi- 
nated by the covenant idea, for beside it we have in chapter 16 the 
figure of marriage and an historical survey in chapter 20. He does 
not stress the covenant, but he repeatedly gives us a reference to the 
self-disclosure of the divine will in the name of Yahweh: “I am the 
Lord.’”’ Israel is spared only through God’s zeal for the honor of 
his name (Ezek. 36: 20 ff.). The positive significance of the covenant 
idea in Ezekiel, however, does not come into the foreground until we 
deal with eschatology (Ezek. 37: 21-28), where he refers to a covenant 
of peace, an everlasting covenant, a continuing relation of grace. 
Thus we have a contrast between the old at Sinai and the new age. 
After the destruction of the state and the Temple not all was gone, 
for God remained, and the berith of the future appears as the estab- 
lishment of a pure relation of grace. 

It is in the Second Isaiah, however, that the prophetic significance 
of the covenant idea receives its greatest deepening. This prophet 
refers to deliverance out of Egypt (Is. 43: 16, 17; 51: 9, 10), but the 
ideal condition is to be found in the end of days, when the divine 
plan of salvation is consummated as a berith (Is. 54: 10; 55: 3; cf. also 
61: 8). In referring to the past a motivation is found in the choice 
of Abraham and in the divine faithfulness (Is. 41: 8, 9; 51: 2; 42: 6, 
21). In this connection it should be noted that the divine dealing 
is something which remains eternally constant. For the main part, 
a demand is made to forget what went before in the joyful anticipa- 
tion of the revelation of salvation or deliverance which stands before 
the door; the old covenant is at this point completely overshadowed 
by the everlasting covenant of peace, which Yahweh now wants to 
conclude with his people in order to plant them in the homeland and 
there to re-establish his kingship over them. 

We now come to the Songs of the Servant of Yahweh (Is. 42: 
1-4; 49: 1-6; 50: 4-9; 52: 13-53: 12). In this connection we should 
especially note 42: 6: 


‘And I kept thee and set thee for a covenant of the people 
For a light of the nations.” 
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In the same line of thought is 49: 8: 


‘And I will preserve thee and give thee 
For a covenant of the people.” 


At this point we have come to a new development in the idea of the 
covenant. Now the eschatological manifestation of the berith is no 
single ritual act, no new constitution, no new organization, but the 
covenant is embodied in a human personal life, in the Servant of the 
Lord. Plainly the content of the covenant idea was not exhausted 
in the new covenant of Jeremiah (Jer. 31: 31-34), but it is in the 
Servant that the full meaning of the covenant is gradually revealed. 
In fact, the Servant becomes the covenant itself, or the embodiment 
of the covenant (Is. 42: 6; 49: 8). Israel was destined in the plan of 
God not to become a vast empire like the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
and the Chaldeans, but their greatness lay in the realm of the spir- 
itual. Their destiny was to be achieved not in the spectacular, but 
in suffering (Is. 50: 5, 6). 

In the Servant is revealed the will for vicarious suffering, and 
through suffering the covenant people are bound up with their 
Messianic ruler. The people will be gathered around a king ex- 
alted out of suffering to glory, and thus the covenant idea is con- 
nected with the Messianic hope (Is. 52: 13-53: 12). At this stage 
we can see how the covenant idea is raised from the impersonal 
manner of thinking and lifted up into the sphere of personal ethical 
life. Eventually this conception was fulfilled in Christ, who in his 
life lived out the conceptions of the Servant and of the Messiah. 

We observe that in the covenant which God made with Israel 
there was a responsibility resting both upon the individual and upon 
the nation. God chose Israel to make his will known to the rest of 
the world and to teach other nations the way of salvation. ‘The basis 
for the missionary enterprise of the Christian Church in the Old 
Testament accordingly is found not in the Book of Jonah so much 
as in the Songs of the Servant of Yahweh. In this connection we 


should note the word mishpat, which occurs in Is. 42: 1 and 4; it is 


9? 66% 


usually rendered ‘‘justice,” “judgment,” or “right,’”’ but in this con- 
text it means “‘true religion” or simply “‘religion.” Note verse 4: 


‘‘He shall not fail nor be crushed 
Till he have set mishpat in the earth; 
And the isles shall wait for his teaching.” 
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God’s decree of salvation comprehends all the peoples of the earth, 
and the mission of the prophets was to bring the Israelites to re- 
pentance and to turn them back to God. In many respects the work 
of the prophets failed within Israel, and so felt one of these servants 
of God (Is. 49: 4): 


“I have labored in vain, 
I have spent my strength for nought and vanity.” 


Yet he did not give up, and God revealed to him that his mission lay 
beyond his own people (Is. 49: 6): 


“It is too light a job that thou shouldest be my servant 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob 
And to restore the preserved of Israel; 
I will also set thee for a light of the Gentiles 
That my salvation may be unto the end of the earth.” 


The last line may also be rendered: “That thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” As the carrier of salvation, the 
Servant represents salvation; he is the embodiment of salvation. 

At this point, as we review the past, we see the covenant which had 
been consummated on Mt. Sinai as only a projected shadow of a fu- 
ture fulfillment in the Servant of the Lord. With the coming of 
Jesus Christ, the Christian Church has become the true Israel. This, 
however, is not the end of the matter. The words directed to the 
Servant (Is. 49: 6) are a challenge to the new Israel and must receive 
consideration in any discussion of the basis of Christian missions. 
To return to Isaiah 49: 6, Christ has fulfilled the conception of the 
Servant, and our Lord’s teaching has given these words a fresh em- 
phasis and an extended significance (Matt. 28: 18-20). 

In the Second Isaiah and the Third Isaiah the heathen have a claim 
to a participation in Yahweh’s salvation. ‘They long for his mishpdt, 
the legal order for the whole world, or true religion; they await his 
sédaqah, his saving action or dealing, which corresponds to his posi- 
tion as God of the world; cf. Is. 55: 3-5; 60: 5-7; 61: 5, 6; 45: 22; 51: 
5. In this connection we may anticipate and turn to St. Paul (Gal. 
3: 28, 29): “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.” 
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At this point let us go back to the document P; here the covenant 
relation is rooted in the present. In Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Sec- 
ond Isaiah, however, it became the designation of the great possession 
of the future. Accordingly the covenant with Noah, the covenant 
with Abraham, and the covenant made at Sinai appear only as a 


projected shadow of a fulfillment in the future. It is apparent from , 


this survey that the covenant is the central point of thinking in the 
Old Testament, and we have indicated the development of the cove- 
nant idea. This is significant because it shows the progressive char- 
acter of the revelation of the Old Testament; in other words, we have 
in the Old Testament a religion of progress. The religion of Israel 
is set, as it were, into the not yet. Revelation did not remain stand- 
ing at an attained level of history; it did not settle down in a status 
quo. Accordingly revelation has a connection with the past, the 
present, and the future. 

We have observed God’s act in the redemption of Israel and his 
self-disclosure to fellowship in a covenant. ‘The final meaning, how. 
ever, is found in a relationship of fellowship lying beyond the earthly 
line. In this fellowship the depth of personal life, the power of na- 


tional life, and the extent of the life of humanity are equally renewed | 


through the divine presence, and thus God’s people are led to their 
destiny. In other words, the covenant brings man into connection 
with God’s dealing; this takes away from him all earthly guarantees 
and sets the goal of his life into the future. This future, however, 
is secured only through God’s promise, and with this thought we are 
standing at the brink of the New Testament. 

In any discussion of the covenant in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments we have to consider the Septuagint, where berith is rendered by 
5taOqxn. When the word berith is used of an agreement between men, 
it involves the mutual acceptance of contract obligations. Between 
God and man, however, a covenant implies a free promise on the di- 
vine side and the undertaking of obligations on the human side. 
Thus, while the idea of mutuality is involved, God remains on the 
higher level. Even the violation of the covenant by man does not 
alter God’s faithfulness to his promise. When the Old Testament 
was rendered into Greek, a difficulty was encountered in translating 
berith. The Greek word ouv@qxn (compact, agreement) might have 
suggested that God and his people are on the same level in the cove: 
nant. Accordingly the translators chose 6.a64x7 (disposition of prop- 
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erty by will, will, testament) as the rendering of berith. In this way 
the place of God on the higher level was preserved, and furthermore 
the idea of mutuality was retained, for the testator makes the will, but 
his heirs are bound by law to carry out its provisions. Accordingly 
Greek 61a0qxn makes clear the two ideas that the covenant was God’s 
free promise and that those who receive his gifts are on their part 
obligated to carry out the conditions he has imposed. From the Sep- 
tuagint this usage of d.a0qxn was taken over into the New Testament, 
and when the New Testament was rendered into Latin, va0qxn was 
translated by testamentum, whence we have English testament. 

In the New Testament “testament” is synonymous with “covenant” 
except in Heb. 9: 16,17. In this connection we should note the dou- 
ble usage of dca6qxn in Heb. 9: 15-20. In verses 16, 17 “testament” 
cannot be explained as “covenant,” while in the other cases it should 
be so interpreted. After Israel had broken the old covenant, God 
promised a new one (Jer. 31: 31-34), and through the death of Christ 
he established it; therein he offers the benefits of Christ’s death to 
those who in repentance and faith turn to him and become members 
of his body, the Church. The covenant is established not with iso- 
lated individuals, but with God’s people as a whole. Believers bene- 
fit by becoming members of this people and by being true in faith 
and life to the bond with God and the Church. When the New 
Testament canon was formed, it was named the “New Covenant” 
(commonly called the “New Testament’), since it contains the docu- 
ments that attest to God’s new covenant with his covenant people, 
the Church. The Scriptures inherited from Israel were called by 
Christians the Old Covenant (II Cor. 3: 14), commonly known as the 
Old Testament, since they bear witness to God’s earlier covenant 
with Israel. 

Upon turning back to the Old Testament, we observe that the idea 
of the covenant would not have sufficed to express the richness of the 
conception of God. With the covenant alone, the view concerning 
God might have been too stiff, too legalistic; a balance was necessary. 
The covenant presents in a clear light God’s truth and faithfulness; 
on the other hand, the prophets employ the figures of the father, the 
husband, the redeemer or kinsman, and the shepherd. Thus are 
clearly presented God’s goodness, longsuffering, and love. Accord- 
ingly we are assured that Yahweh never is the hard creditor, who 
without mercy collects the exactions of his covenant. For this equi- 
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librium between law and grace, cf. Ex. 34: 6, 7. Thus was granted 
to Israel in equal directness the knowledge of the demanding God 
and of the gracious God. It is significant that these two ideas are 
side by side in this passage. ‘This conception of God was finally com- 
pleted when “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (and we 


beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full , 


of grace and truth” (John 1: 14). 

Finally, one more word about the covenant. The link with the 
past isnot gone. In Ex. 24: 1-8 we read about a sacrifice, blood, the 
reading of the book of the covenant, and the sprinkling of blood upon 
the people, while in verses 9-11 we find a reference to a sacred meal. 
On that occasion there was communion with the living God. Now 
we find the record of the new covenant in the New Testament, but 
we have more than a book. To have only a book without a living 
personality would be equivalent to returning to Old Testament 
times. ‘The new covenant has been fulfilled in one person, the Son 
of God; yet the new covenant has not been reduced to a theological 
abstraction or a thing of the past. In language that has the ring of 
Mosaic days (Ex. 24: 1-8) it is vividly set before our eyes in the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion: Matt. 26: 28, “for this is my 
blood of the covenant which is shed [poured out] for many. unto re- 
mission of sins”; Luke 22: 20, “This cup is the New Covenant in 
my blood, even that which is poured out for you.” 

The Christian Church constitutes the people of the new covenant, 
fulfilling and transcending all that Israel had foreshadowed under 
the old covenant. Through baptism we enter into covenant rela- 
tionship with God and become members of his Church. In confess- 
ing our faith in the Holy Catholic Church we acknowledge that it 
is a divine institution founded upon Jesus Christ. The Church is 
not only a human institution, but a community of which Jesus Christ 
is Lord and in which he works by his Holy Spirit. The purpose of 
the Church is to proclaim the Gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ 
to all mankind, to administer the sacraments, to fulfill the Christian 
ideal of fellowship, and to guide the souls of her children in the ways 
of holiness. ‘The concrete task of the Church is to lead sinful men 
into the real divine-human community of an absolute love and unity. 

The Christian Church does more than continue the Church of the 
Old Testament; it is the solid reality and consummation of what took 
place through ancient Israel, the chosen people of God. It began as 
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the faithful remnant of Israel, and as the new Israel it is the inheritor 
of the promises made by God in Old Testament times. In Christ 
history has an eternal significance for the believer, and in him we see 
the consummation of the teachings of the Old Testament. The 
Church is the body of Christ, and her members derive their life and 
unity from him, their living head (Eph. 4: 1-15). A long history 
has been involved in tracing the idea of the covenant from its remote 
beginnings, but it brings out the unique position of the Church as 
the people of God in the divine order. 














THE EARLIEST AND THE LATEST 
GOSPELS 


By KinGstey JoBLIN 


tance to faith of the general historical reliability of the Synoptics. 

“The credibility of the Gospel narrative in its main features is 
the necessary foundation of real Christian faith. ‘The picture of Je- 
sus in the Gospels, unaltered in essentials, is, together with the wit- 
ness to Christ of the apostles, the means through which God quickens 
faith within us” (p. 284). Then, in a footnote, though being careful 
to say that he is taking no sides regarding the question of the histori- 
cal value of the Fourth Gospel, he says, ‘“The exclusion of the Gospel 
of John as a record does not in any way detract from its great value 


[: his Revelation and Reason Brunner is emphatic on the impor- 


as an apostolic testimony and a standard for New Testament Christol- | 


ogy.” With this position most of my generation, trained in the 
scholarship of the past twenty-five years, would agree. We were 
taught to regard Mark as an historical approach to the life of Jesus, 
a brief biography with little comment, the one standard for factual 
knowledge of “‘the Jesus of history”; and John as a theological inter- 
pretation of the Incarnate Word, with little regard for order or his- 
tory. Now we see that the trend of scholarship is toward a reversal 
of this general opinion and toward a recognition of the kinship of 
the earliest and latest Gospels, regarding both as theological inter- 
pretations, though with no unanimity about the historical reliability 
of either. To many the position in which they find themselves is 


confusing, and this article is simply an attempt to lessen that confu- | 


sion by focusing the light from several eminent modern New Testa- 
ment scholars upon this one point. 

Before beginning that, however, we might ask ourselves what pos- 
sible influence on theology these changing views in the New Testa- 
ment field could have. It is obvious that much being written now 
is being affected. If the reliability of Mark as “good history”’ is seri- 
ously doubted, the conviction that Christianity gives us the evidence 
for the way God redeems history within history, and the conviction 
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that it is the fulfillment of the historical religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, is imperiled. Theology’s anchor is lost, and it drifts out upon 
a sea of speculation whose farther shore is not a saving faith for all 
mankind, but Gnosticism. ‘The credibility of the Gospel narra- 
tive” is therefore important for theology as well as for the quickening 
of faith. If such “credibility . . . in its main features” is estab- 
lished, the addition of comment and interpretation does not neces- 
sarily detract from it, but it does bear witness to the faith and the 
theology of the interpreter. In the case of Mark, it shows how early 
that faith was general; and that, so far as we can see, Jesus was never 
understood within his Church as the “Jesus of history” as distinct 
from the “Christ of Faith.” 

And what of the latest of the Gospels? The generally accepted 
“exclusion of the Gospel of John as a record” may not “detract from 
its value as an apostolic testimony.” But a work that is regarded as 
itself ‘‘pure theology” rather than the facts of history which furnish 
the basic material for Christian theology may have its testimony dis- 
counted and its convictions regarded as “‘speculative” and remote 
from any origin in historical fact. On the other hand, if it can be 
shown that the Fourth Gospel is not only apostolic testimony but is 
deeply rooted in history, perhaps (for all its interest in interpreta- 
tion) as directly rooted as Mark, then its theology will have greater 
influence upon our own, and its understanding of the mind of Christ 
will be acknowledged more and more as a reliable guide in our 
growth toward oneness with him. 


I 


Of course it is impossible to exaggerate our debt to Mark, the 
earliest surviving attempt at a connected account of our Lord’s min- 
istry, or to “John,” the religious genius who interpreted for a new 
age that life and that faith, and in so doing took us “so far into the 
heart of the eternal Christ’ (to quote Dr. R. Davidson). But if we 
accept the general conclusion that the fourth Evangelist was not 
himself one of the Twelve Apostles, neither he nor Mark could have 
done his work outside the living organism we call the Church, nor 
without the faithful witness of the many unknown preachers, teach- 
ers, and humble believers who formed their contact with the Pioneer 
of their faith. 
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So we turn, if we are to assess the work of Mark and John as his- 
torians and interpreters, to a brief consideration of this “Gospel be- 
hind the Gospels,” to the common treasure of the ransomed of Christ, 
from which they drew and which they enhanced. And this forces us 
to look at “Form Criticism” (the generally accepted translation of 
Formgeschichte). ‘The trouble with scholarship is that it will not 
stand still. We had only just reconciled ourselves to documentary 
criticism of the Synoptic problem, and assessed its assured results, 
when another development took place where it had come to a stand- 
still, utilizing its results, but seeking to penetrate behind the docu- 
ments to the earlier tradition that filled the gap between them and 
our Lord’s ministry. By analysis of the “form” or structure of each 
unit within a Gospel, these scholars felt they could classify them, as- 
sess their historicity, and account for the varieties of structure. Thus 
judgments could be made as to how much the material had been 
shaped by the needs of the Early Church and its interpreters, and 
how directly it reported the words, deeds, and intentions of Jesus 
himself. Many German scholars did exhaustive research in tradi- 
tional literatures and the Gospel parallels, but the best known are 
Dibelius and Bultmann; as in America, Easton, and in Britain, Vin- 
cent Taylor and R. H. Lightfoot stand out. A thorough.critic is 
William Manson, whose examination of Bultmann’s conclusions is 
well known from his book, The Messiah. My own debt to Light- 
foot’s History and Interpretation in the Gospels, and to C. H. Dodd, 
whose lectures on the Fourth Gospel I was privileged to hear in 1948, 
will be obvious. 

Now it is true that much of the work of the Form Critics is disturb- 
ing, almost annoying, and tending to be negative in result. This is 
especially so as regards Bultmann. But it is hard to ignore them, or 
dismiss them lightly. Briefly, their analysis of the Synoptic material 
results in the following conclusions. The writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and of any previous documents from which they drew, such 
as ““Q” or “Proto-Luke,” compiled their works from a “reservoir’’ of 
oral tradition about the words and works of Jesus. While stories 
about so amazing a character would naturally be remembered and 
recounted—perhaps embellished—by any who had seen or heard him, 
the most valuable and historical traditions were preserved from the 
first by the preacher-evangelists and the catechumen-teachers, who 
would use and apply units of the tradition which were essential to 
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their work. The words of Jesus would be especially sacrosanct. 
Jewish disciples did not forget the words of their Rabbis, but treas- 
ured them as good scribes—even when they did not understand them 
all. ‘The settings of incidents and teachings could more easily be 
lost, and so call for reconstruction by the compiler. But this like- 
wise followed Jewish custom. Dibelius points out in his From Tra- 
dition to Gospel that they made a distinction between the “Halakha,”’ 
the tradition of rules concerning life and worship, and the “Hag- 
gada,” the tradition of historical and theological material. ‘The 
former must be rigidly remembered because it demanded obedience, 
while the latter only required respect and discussion.” This can ac- 
count for puzzling differences in the Synoptics, where the words of 
Jesus are identical but the narrative or setting varies greatly. It is 
therefore possible, as Bultmann says, that the Early Church supplied 
these settings as its needs demanded. But that the words likewise 
should be created (as he implies often happened) simply does not fit 
the case. From the great reservoir of material available, they chose 
what seemed to apply to the point they were making or the problem 
they were solving. And, as Vincent Taylor points out, the disciples 
were not translated to heaven immediately after the Resurrection: 
the reservoir would long receive contributions from them. Never- 
theless, both history and interpretation are there from the first, since 
settings and applications are interpretations even though on a much 
reduced scale to what is found in the Fourth Gospel. Of course only 
a small portion of the reservoir survived through its incorporation in 
the Gospels. Some bits may have been preserved by other media, 
making us long for more. I need only refer to such collections as 
that by Merezkhovski in Jesus the Unknown, and such examples as, 
“Rejoice only when thou seest thy brother rejoice”; ‘‘Near to me, 
near to the flame; far from me, far from the Kingdom.” For teach- 
ing stories outside the original manuscripts, we recall the inclusion 
in John 8 of the story of the woman taken in adultery, or the addi- 
tion to Luke (6: 4) in the Codex Bezae of the man found working on 
the Sabbath. 

The material that was preserved in the Gospels, all of it bearing 
witness to the faith of the first generation of Christians in Jesus as 
the divine Saviour, is generally subdivided as follows by the Form 
Critics, roughly in descending historic certainty and ascending in- 
terpretive settings: 
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1. The Passion Story: the longest narrative in the Gospels, and 
repeated from the first days of the Church. 

2. Stories finding their climax and point in some outstanding say- 
ing or principle, such as, ‘““Ihe Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath”; “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”” Dibelius, believing these 
were preserved in sermons from the first, regards them highly and 
calls them “Paradigms.” Vincent Taylor prefers to call them “Pro- 
nouncement Stories.” 

3. Separate units of teaching: sayings, parables, dramatic dia- 
logues, remembered when need of direction arose, and gradually 
collected as ““The Way” or the ‘““New Law,” with their settings largely 
forgotten. Within the Gospels they are arranged topically, not 
chronologically. 

4. Separate Narratives, called Tales by Dibelius, largely Miracle- 
Stories, which could have a basis in history but whose point was to 
serve as Signs or attestations to the real significance of Jesus and his 
work (and which might be enhanced in transmission). 

5. Legends, a word Vincent Taylor dislikes because in English it 
is associated with the imaginary. The German word stands for hu- 
man interest stories about the great, not necessarily conveying any 
message. ‘These again might be based in historical fact, but could 
also reflect the love of the story-teller for his art. ‘The apocryphal 
gospels abound in such stories, such as the boy Jesus modeling clay 
figures and then bringing them to life; Dibelius contrasts this with 
the restraint of the Lucan legend of the boyhood of Jesus. A touch 
of the former we may find in the Matthean account of the dead who 
rose from their graves at the Crucifixion. 

Vincent Taylor in his Formation of the Gospel Tradition gives a 
brief review of the labors of literary and historical critics and the 
careful comparisons by the Form Critics of the Gospel units with any- 
thing similar in Rabbinic tradition, and Greek, Egyptian, and Ori- 
ental literature; and he concludes: ‘““We compare these books [the 
Gospels] with everything else on earth, only to find that there is 
nothing quite like them.” Of course the reason is that the central 
Figure of the Gospels is unique; and though we learn much from 
such comparisons regarding literary structure, we come, even from 
that approach, to this central fact about Jesus. 
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II 


With this background, then, let us examine the two Gospels under 
consideration. Mark, as he gives us our first connected account of 
the ministry of Jesus, draws upon all these levels of the Tradition, 
though lightly upon the Sayings and Legends. Ever since the testi- 
mony of Papias, this Gospel has been regarded as the reminiscences 
of Peter as recorded by John Mark in Rome. The Form Critics 
treat this tradition lightly. I see no reason why Mark could not have 
received his inspiration and much material—especially the Petrine 
stories—from that historic contact. But the date for Mark usually 
assigned by the Documentary Critics is around A.D. 70, and Peter 
was probably martyred in the Neronic persecution of A.D. 64 or 65. 
Peter’s words could hardly be accurately remembered by Mark after 
five or six years. Form Criticism has convinced me that Mark was 
in the direct current of the living tradition when he gathered the 
material used and treasured by the Church in which he lived; in 
other words, the work of the Form Critics has moved the Gospel rec- 
ords into the stream of history rather than out of it. 

But Mark was no mere compiler, nor was his work a simple biogra- 
phy of the Jesus of history in the sense usually meant by that expres- 
sion. He was an interpreter, as John was to be; an historian in the 
newer sense of that word, the meaning which Dodd clarifies in his 
History and the Gospels, and The Bible Today. History is not only 
events, but significant events, events which have a meaning for peo- 
ple. Mark was a true son of the Church out of whose faith and tra- 
ditions his Gospel came: he understood and set forth the significance 
of the life of Jesus so far as it was comprehended at that time. He 
does not do this by John’s Discourse method, but by the material he 
chooses and the order of its arrangement. R. H. Lightfoot is con- 
vincing when he demonstrates that there is more order in Mark than 
a sequence of events in the ministry, though he was the first to give 
us that. There is even a prototype of John’s Prologue in Mark 1: 
1-13. We are shown, as it were privately before the drama of our 
Lord’s public life, who the Chief Actor is: the Messiah, the Son of 
God. ‘Then follows the drama of the Messianic secret, with its two 
climaxes, his recognition by Peter, representing the faithful Jewish 
remnant, and by the Centurion at the Cross, representing the Gentile 
world. Here is the germ of universalism made so explicit by John. 
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And as the Transfiguration marked the recognition of the Messiah 
by the disciples, so surely the lost ending, the Resurrection and its 
implication of triumphant Return, would manifest his glory for all 
men ofall time. Of course it is in this theme of the Messianic secret 
that the first and last of the Gospels differ so. Mark follows Paul in 
seeing the earthly Jesus as One who had laid aside his glory and was 
unrecognized of men. John was sure that divine radiance must have 
shone through the veil of the flesh from the first. And as Mark was 
undoubtedly factually right, so John was ideally right, for if men had 
had eyes to see they would have recognized that a greater than Moses 
was there. Even so in Mark we catch the sense of awe and unre- 
solved wonder in the eyes of those who beheld the Son of Man in his 
humility. 

If there were time we should stress other indications enlarged upon 
by Lightfoot that Mark was more than a recorder: his use of miracle, 
not for its own sake, but as Signs of the true nature of their Worker; 
his hints for the Church of his own time—for instance, that as there 
was a sequence of Signs, Rejection (at Nazareth), and then the Mis- 
sion of the Twelve, so the Life and Death of Christ must be followed 
by the World Mission. But let us emphasize that from first to last 
Mark stresses the cost of our salvation: the shadow of the Cross al- 
ways on the hard path of the Saviour, even as opposition faced 
Mark’s own contemporaries. But he reflects also the faith of the 
early Church, that just as all this needs must be before Christ could 
enter his glory to return as the triumphant Son of Man, so his faith- 
ful though persecuted followers would soon enter the fullness of the 
coming Kingdom. 


Ill 


There is no need to stress the purpose of John as an interpreter of 
the Faith to a changing age. The Johannine writings are the last 
great gift of a Jewish Christian to a Gentile Church, with all the re- 
sources of the revelation to Israel behind it, but utilizing the best 
thought of the Hellenic world and baptizing it into Christ. I trust 
that C. H. Dodd will prepare for publishing the lecture material it 
was my privilege to hear, in which the wealth of meaning inherent 
in John’s familiar vocabulary: Logos, Light, Life, Knowledge, Love, 
etc., emerges as he shows their relationship to the Hebrew, the Sep- 
tuagint, and such current Hellenic religious thought as is repre- 
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sented in the Hermetic Literature. Here we must concentrate on 
history and order, as Dodd treats them, and refer to interpretation 
only as it affects these. 

It has been recognized so long that the Fourth Gospel does not try 
to follow a strict historical sequence of events, for instance in the 
Cleansing of the Temple, that there has followed a disparagement 
of any historical value in John. Now historical fact, if not order, 
meant a great deal to John, and the import he attaches to history is 
one of his differences with the growing Gnostic heresy. Knowledge, 
Light, and Life, words which they used equally often, are mediated 
only through the real Incarnation in history of the eternal Son of 
God; and all find their full meaning only in him and their highest 
interpretation in his unique divine love. But there has been a re- 
assessment also of the factual contribution of John that stems from 
the general conclusion that he was right in correcting the Synoptic 
tradition of the Last Supper as coincident with the Passover. ‘The 
wealth of geographical detail is no longer ascribed to the imagination 
of a master dramatist. Dodd examines the Fourth Gospel through 
the tenets of Form Criticism as others have examined the Synoptics, 
and finds there, rather than in Documentary Criticism, the clue. 
True, John often deals with the basic tradition in the way in which 
Shakespeare dealt with his source stories, but his purpose is to bring 
out the significance of Jesus; and “‘if he distorts a feature, it is to 
bring out its true meaning; in other words, his Gospel is not a pho- 
tograph, it is a painting.’’ All the levels of the Tradition which we 
mentioned are discernible as source material in John, but he makes 
it all singularly his own. We may see here a greater use of legend 
(e.g., the Water and Wine) which has had time to grow; but he only 
uses it to portray a spiritual truth, and not for its own sake as the 
apocryphal gospels were to do. On the other hand, he helps us to 
fill in some obvious gaps in the Synoptic story; and this is possible 
because the main source of John’s material, outside of Mark and 
Luke, is a Judean tradition rather than a Galilean. At least one 
winter’s ministry, unaccounted for in Mark, finds its place here, in 
Solomon’s Porch, Judaea, and Transjordan (Jn. 7). How account 
for his friendship with Mary and Martha, Simon the Leper or Nico- 
demus, the owners of the ass used in his triumphal entry, or of the 
upper room; how account for the deep enmity of the Jerusalem lead- 
ers and Jesus’ certainty of death at their hands; how explain that 
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without 


Synoptic cry, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often... 
postulating such a Jerusalem ministry as John reports? And in the 
Passion Story, so similar to the Synoptics because it has received an 
early form in the Preaching, there are certain touches beside the tim- 
ing of the Last Supper—the Sanhedrin trial, the witness of one known 
to the High Priest, the political reason for the death sentence—that 
testify to a direct tradition. 


IV 


So we come to the order through which John, a true artist, conveys 
his message, so that the reader, believing, may have life. As I lis- 
tened to Dodd I remembered the disparagements of that order (or 
composition, if we are to regard him as an artist) in books I had read; 
of the “‘scissors and paste” attempts at rearrangements; and I could 
not help thinking that the earlier “seamless robe” theory was closer 
to the truth. Of course the order is not geometric, as would suit 
the Western mind; but it is organic, and it conveys its total impres- 
sion in a masterly way like a musical fugue with its recurring themes 
yet its inevitable progress. ‘There is the Prologue, like Mark, mak- 
ing explicit what is implicit in the Gospel, and there are two definite 
parts, the “Book of Signs” and the “Book of the Passion.’’ To John, 
as to Mark, a Sign is a significant event. The Book of Meaningful 
Events is divided into seven parts, the Hebrew perfect number. 
Dodd calls them “Episodes,” but perhaps “Sequences” describes them 
better. Each has one or two Signs followed by one or two Discourses 
which bring out their meaning. The first, for instance, on The New 
Order (2-4), has as its significant narratives the Wedding at Cana 
and the Cleansing of the Temple, while the Discourses are on Re- 
birth and True Worship. The seventh, On the Meaning of the 
Passion, has its little Prologue (11: 47-53) where the Sanhedrin de- 
votes Jesus to death so that we see him henceforth as the dedicated 
Sacrifice; then the significant narratives of the Anointing at Bethany 
and the Triumphal Entry. The Discourse involves the coming of 
the Greeks, and emphasizes three themes associated again and again 
with the Passion: the necessity of “sowing the seed,” the judgment 
of this world, and the drawing of all men; and all three are involved 
in the glorification of the Son of Man. 

The Book of the Passion, chapters 13 to 20, follows the pattern of 
a sequence in the previous part, but in reverse. The long Discourse 
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comes first, chapters 13 to 17, but still serves to indicate the meaning 
of the narrative, which in this case is the Passion Story. Within it 
occurs the other striking difference from Mark. In an age which 
produced the Apocalypse, John courageously replaces the “Little 
Apocalypse” of Mark 13 with his chapter 14 on “Realized Eschatol- 
ogy.” “Ina little while . . .”—it was to be but three days after the 
Crucifixion—the Son of Man would come again; his disciples, those 
bound to him by Agape, would see him, but the world would not. 

The concluding chapter of the Discourses, the High Priestly 
prayer in 17, is quite unique in the Gospel. In a way it represents 
the Ascension and becomes the keystone of the Johannine arch, so 
essential a part does it play in this magnificent Temple of ‘Thought. 
In the Book of Signs you will find a recurring insistence on the ab- 
solute unity of the Son with the Father. Then, in 13-16, the inter- 
weaving theme is the oneness of the Son with his disciples. Now, 
through the mediation of the Son in this prayer, the disciples become 
one with God: “As thou, Father, art in me, and I am in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” Here is the dramatic foreshadowing of 
the coming spiritual Kingdom made available for all disciples by the 
death and resurrection of the Mediator. The essential significance 
of membership in the Kingdom: knowledge of God, vision of God, 
oneness with God, is realized as a present possession. Dodd shows 
that even the grammar enforces this conviction. In the Book of 
Signs the verbs dealing with these blessings are future and subjunc- 
tive. Now with the Passion all but accomplished, they are present 
and aorist indicative. ‘From henceforth ye know him and have seen 
him” (14: 7). So does the Evangelist insist that all believers enter 
their abundant heritage in the eternal Kingdom by sharing now the 
benefits of Christ’s Passion. 

If it be objected that we seem to be ascribing overmuch of the 
Gospel to the insight of the writer, we should add this word. He 
himself has entered into this union with his Saviour so intimately— 
the life of the Vine has borne such fruit in the branch—that it is hard 
to tell where the historic words of Jesus, preserved in the Judean 
tradition, end, and where they are carried on by his loving disciple. 
Merezkhovski, in the book I mentioned, puts it this way regarding 
the Agrapha of Jesus: “If anyone should ask Him, ‘Lord, could’st 
Thou have said that?’ he might answer with a smile, “Why, of course 
Icould. Say it for me.’ Well, someone did say it, and so ably that 
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no one can distinguish whether he himself spoke, or another for 
him.” The Spirit of Christ is a living Spirit; and of the inspiration 
of the Fourth Gospel Christians have never had any doubt. 
Vv 

Now for some general conclusions. New Testament studies go 
on. Following the emphasis on the Synoptics and Paul, the scholars 
have been working back to the “silent period” of Oral Tradition, 
and forward to the climax of the New Testament in John. In the 
midst of all the diversity they have found an underlying unity. A 
reconstruction of the preaching of Apostolic times shows us a Church 
from the beginning believing in Jesus as the fulfillment of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies and more—a Divine Saviour, “‘Kyrios,’”’ Son of Man 
and Son of God, who transforms all Hebrew categories and at the 
same time regards that historic revelation as indispensable. Paul is 
within that stream of apostolic faith, not out of it; the Gospels, from 
Mark to John, enshrine it, preserve for us its historic basis, explicate 


it, and give us the grounds of our theology as well as a clear reflection | 


of the theology of their writers. 

An increasing attention upon John may be confidently predicted. 
That is well. He was the main pioneer of a new age, an age of theo- 
logical thought. We may be over the threshold of such an age our- 
selves. Strong winds are blowing, unwelcome to those who enjoy 
the calm of an easy anchorage; bracing if we believe that it is on the 
open sea—even the sea of controversy—that progress is made. Prog- 
ress on the open sea, however, has always been dependent upon 
steady stars to steer by; and woe to that mariner who thinks he can 
dispense with them and plot his course solely by the genius of his 
own mind! I recall reading years ago the autobiography of Felix 
Reisenberg, that writer of grand sea yarns, of his days as mate on a 
windjammer on the long run from Australia to New York before the 
days of the Panama Canal. He tells of one voyage through storm 
and darkness towards the treacherous Strait of Magellan, when for 
days and nights there was no way to plot the course but by dead reck- 
oning. One anxious night, when Reisenberg was on the bridge, 
there was a brief break in the clouds and a star shone forth and was 
recognized. Seizing his sextant, he shot the star and feverishly com- 
puted their position. ‘They were heading for the rocks of Desola- 
tion Island, and were barely able to change course and beat up wind. 
“I count that star,” says Reisenberg, “‘among my treasures, non- 
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for negotiable, but imperishable.” Wrong courses have been rectified, 
tion and progress renewed during the long journey of the Church 
through the ages when fresh vision of God’s self-revelation in Christ 
have been caught through renewed understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. Warnings that a star-sight of the Incarnate Lord was indis- 


3 go pensable came even within the New Testament period. A heresy 
lars was threatening that was almost to wreck the Church—Gnosticism— 
ion, a theology (for such it was) whose impetus comes from the subtleties 
the of man’s mind, not from humbly following the revelation of God 
A within history in the words and deeds of Jesus. Some extreme tend- 
irch encies in theology today also seem to resemble Gnosticism in that 
Mes- way. Hence the importance of an appreciation of the Fourth Gos- 
Man pel in our times; for John, bold and subtle theologian though he was, 
the nevertheless based his thinking upon that imperishable star-sight. 
ul is Another reflection is this: there is no need to fear the most minute 
rom New Testament criticism. It goes to extremes too; but so long as 
cate there are scholars with both faith and keen critical faculties, the false 
tion | channels will be recognized and the course plotted onward. We 
should be grateful for both the experimenter and the evaluator. It 
ted. would appear that to date German scholarship has tended to the 
heo- former, and British and American to the latter; surely God has 
our- blessed them both. To change our predominating nautical meta- 
njoy phor, much digging has been necessary to discover the true founda- 
1 the tions of faith in Christ, and a strong and noble Temple has been built 
Tog: thereon. But there is much digging to be done yet, for those foun- 
1pon dations extend more widely than we think. 
- can Finally, the subject of this paper suggests that we focus our atten- 
f his tion upon some particular conclusions. Both the earliest and the 
‘elix latest Gospels deal with history and with its significance. They grew 
on a out of the preaching of the Word, and are a “‘kerygma”’ themselves. 
> the They come from faith and for faith. If our preaching and teaching 
form are to be within its living stream, that broadened within the quarter- 
1 for century between Mark and John but contained the same Water of 
reck- Life, they must likewise go back to its fountain, the Incarnation 
idge, within history of the eternal Word, in whose face alone do we see the 
| was light of the knowledge of the glory of God. And our presentation 
com- of that message must be with their same shared purpose—for Mark 
sola- seconds these words of John: “These are written that ye might be- 


lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name.” 





THE CRUCIFIXION, 


THE RESURRECTION, AND CHRISTIAN’ |: 
LIVING: AN INTERPRETATION | 
¢ 
By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. I 
i 
' 
HAT the Christian doctrine of the Crucifixion and Resurrec- . 
| tion is tremendously important is obvious, but many lay peo- . 
ple, and even some ministers, find it a difficult stumbling-block. : 
They do not see very clearly what connection it has with their daily . 
lives or with the decisions they must make today and tomorrow. The F 
pious accept it because it is part of what has to be accepted, but all ; 
too frequently they do so with an isolated part of their minds. It is . 
a kind of precious family heirloom, to be revered but kept safely on ¥ 
the shelf; it is there to be referred to but not to be used. . 
The Crucifixion causes, quite understandably, less difftculty than . 
does the Resurrection, for the Crucifixion seems historically justif- . 
able and even normal. People tend to think of it, however, either ” 
as some foreordained divine event which happened only to someone " 
else—Jesus Christ—or as the courageous end of a very good and noble * 
person who was true to his convictions. In either event, it happened ” 
long ago; it deserves commemoration and is a valuable reminder, " 
but it is not particularly related to meeting life’s problems. The 
Resurrection is much more difficult for many people because, on the th 
face of it, it is much more incredible. Some accept it blindly as part 
of the business that has to be accepted in order to be a Christian (be- 
lieving that it has some kind of magical potency which guarantees 
their salvation in the next world). Others would be hard pressed to ‘y 
give an honest answer to what they believe about the Resurrection or pI 
its importance. They accept it, if at all, more or less wistfully. It ” 
does not make sense, but believing it gives them some assurance 7 


about surviving death and they terribly want that assurance. Ac. | 
cepting the Resurrection is a kind of choosing what seems the better | 
bet. But the Resurrection, like the Crucifixion, is something that you 
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happened long, long ago; it has something to do with the next life 
and it is properly commemorated at Easter time. Beyond this, the 
doctrine is vague and unrelated to life. 

Such an attitude, although very regrettable, is not surprising. Our 
Sunday Schools and Young People’s programs have continued to em- 
phasize the life and teachings of Jesus in a more or less exact fashion 
(in spite of the fact that form-criticism has raised serious doubts about 
details in both these aspects of our Lord’s work) and pastors’ classes 
have often been very weak, particularly on the Resurrection. The 
ideas of most people about the Crucifixion and the Resurrection are 
gathered mostly from Easter services which they attend for social 
rather than for religious reasons and in which they hear the changes 
rung on immortality. It is no wonder that the large group of “Chris- 
tians” which comes to Church once a year at Easter as a matter of 
social etiquette should receive the impression that Christianity is 
primarily a solace for the aged, the decrepit, and the dying. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Of course the Resurrection 
is tremendously important for a life beyond this life, and a life be- 
yond this life is tremendously important. It is probably important 
in itself, but since we are still among those living in this world we 
can know or say little if anything about it except that there will be 
a resurrection. Whatever the “eternal significance” of the Resur- 
rection may be, its “immediate significance” for us who are still liv- 
ing is that it alone makes sense out of life. This is not widely enough 
understood and it is about this that I am writing now. The Resur- 
rection is the victory over death, but it is death and (I am about ready 
to say) death alone which gives life meaning. 

Perhaps the best way to understand this is to approach it by way of 
the Cross. 


II 


It is not accidental that Christianity has made the Cross the central 
symbol of its faith. ‘Today, however, few people are aware of the 
profundity and sheer audacity of such an act. The Cross, unfortu- 
nately, lends itself very easily to aesthetic symmetry and beauty. The 
crosses which we see today have been artistically refined. But these 
artistic refinements, while aesthetically pleasing, tend to make mod- 

1It is significant that in the series of paintings by Rockwell Kent on the Four Freedoms, 


so widely publicized during the War, the picture on Religious Freedom revealed not a single 
young or even vigorous person. 
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ern Christians reverse the Biblical injunction and worship God in 
the holiness of beauty rather than in the beauty of holiness (a corrup- 
tion obvious in more than one area of the Church’s life today). We 
put beautiful big crosses on and in our Churches, and we wear beau- 
tiful little crosses as jewelry. Because the Cross, quite rightly, has 
become a symbol of hope and assurance, this beautifying of the Cross 
is somewhat understandable, but it tends to undermine its original 
vitality. ‘There was nothing aesthetically beautiful about the Cross 
on which Our Lord died; it was not a nice object. In the Roman 
world the cross was ugly and stood for a hideous and shameful death. 
Neither the Jews nor the Greeks could understand a Saviour coming 
to such an end. I sometimes think that if we should remove the 
beautiful crosses from our Churches and put in their places electric 
chairs or hangmen’s nooses we should both give and receive a better 
idea of the audacity and meaning of Christianity. “The Cross means 
suffering, agony defeat, disgrace, despair—in a word, it means frustra- 
tion, of which death is the ultimate expression. 

It is at this point that the Cross ceases to be some far off event and 
becomes relevant to every man’s life. ‘This is what life is about, for 
all life ends ultimately in death. When we think about this, we 
know that it is true. But we do not like to think about it, In fact 
we do everything in our power to prevent our having to think about 
it, including paying morticians millions of dollars a year to make 
the dead look as much like the living as possible. It is to no avail, 
for we are each one dying right now! Since this is an inescapable 
fact of life which the good Lord in his wisdom has given us, it would 
seem wise to come to terms with death and try to understand its 
meaning for life. In view of the centrality of the Cross this task is 
especially urgent for Christians. 

Death, whatever else it may stand for, stands for at least two things. 
One of them is positive and the other is negative, but the negative, 
in the light of the Christian understanding of the Resurrection, be- 
comes positive. Let us consider first the negative aspect. 

From the negative perspective death is frustration. It is the com- 
plete, final, and ultimate frustration of all human hopes, desires, and 
ambitions. No matter what our intentions, our hopes or our de- 
sires, when death comes it is their end—their absolute frustration. 
But note further, and this is very important for understanding the 
significance of the Crucifixion and Resurrection for life, death is 
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simply the ultimate and final expression of what all life is like. Life 
itself is largely a frustrating experience of which death is only the 
concluding experience. Mature people, who have done some liv- 
ing, need not be reminded that life consists largely in adjusting them- 
selves to something other, and usually less desirable, than they had 
hoped or expected. Very few people realize the dreams of their 
youth, and those few who do usually find that their ambition in ful- 
fillment is much less satisfying than it seemed in anticipation. 

Once when I was at a house party during my college days, I sug- 
gested that we play a game in which each person would honestly tell 
what he or she wanted most from life. One charming young ma- 
tron, slightly older than I, emphatically opposed the idea. Later, 
when I asked her privately why she had objected so strenuously, she 
replied, “It is better not to dig up what you know can never hap- 
pen.” At the time I thought she was foolish, but I know now what 
she meant. So does every mature person. In the little village 
where I began my ministry, as I first walked the streets making my 
calls, I thought of the houses as places where families lived—here the 
Joneses, there the Smiths, then the Browns. A couple of years later 
I discovered that unconsciously I was then thinking of the houses, 
not as places where the Jones’s, or the Smith’s, or the Brown’s lived, 
but as places where this or that problem, tragedy, defeat, or frustra- 
tion lived. To a very large degree life consists of absorbing and 
adjusting to defeats and frustrations. In other words life consists 
in dying partial or little deaths. 

Frustration, then, is an inevitable part of life, everyone’s life, and 
death is only the ultimate frustration, different in degree but not in 
kind. Therefore to understand life, it is necessary to understand 
death, for they are not two separate things but both parts of one 
thing. It is at this point that the Christian Doctrine of the Cruci- 
fixion and especially of the Resurrection becomes not only relevant 
but absolutely necessary. Without this Christian Faith the mean- 
ing of death for life is simply despair and frustration. Another way 
of saying this is that the meaning of life is that there is no meaning. 
If death be the end of the individual, of the race, or of mankind, 
then in truth our situation is completely hopeless; all creativity is 
but chaff blown before the wind, all creative desires are but diaboli- 
cal mockery, and there is no alternative but “to build on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair.” The only possible solution is 
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one that realistically faces the frustrating character of life and at the 
same time recognizes that frustration is not the final word and that 
its apparent power is only apparent and not real. The Christian 
Doctrine of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection does this. 
Christianity, as expressed in this doctrine, recognizes the full sig- 
nificance of death and understands its meaning for life. Christian- 
ity takes a cross—a criminal, frustrating, and death-dealing cross— 
and makes it the central symbol of its faith. ‘To say that such an act 
is amazing is an understatement. Not only is Christianity the only 
religion which has dared to make such a symbol central, it is the only 
system of thought which has had the realism and audacity to do any- 
thing like it. Christianity has dared to make the Cross central partly 
because, since it is not just a human system but a revelation from 
God, it is an honest religion which states the truth about life without 
sentimentality or equivocation, and partly because it knows that the 
Cross (frustration) is not the final fact but that the final fact, beyond 
the Crucifixion, is the Resurrection. It is the Resurrection which 
saves Christianity from escapism and makes possible both its realism 
and its hope. Thus we say that death is something negative and 
frustrating, which Christianity recognizes in the Cross, but which, 
by God’s grace as revealed in the Resurrection, becomes positive. 






















III 


But death also stands for something positive about life as well as 
something negative, and this is not so often realized. Without at- 
tempting anything like a complete analysis of the human situation, 
one of the characteristics, if not the only characteristic, which makes 
men men and which gives human life its significance, is that man is 
a decision-making animal. Now, decision-making is not easy. The 
more important the decision the more difficult it usually becomes. 
Relatively few decisions involve clear distinctions between right and 
wrong; most decisions of importance are confusing, hard, and pain- 
ful. Nevertheless a life in which there were no decisions would be 
utterly colorless and would be in fact less than human. 

Obviously decisions are bound up with life but, and this is not so 
clearly understood, they are just as intimately bound with death. 
(This is another reason for recognizing that life and death are one 
thing and not two.) The reason we make decisions which affect life 
is that we know, although we may not consciously think about it, that 
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we die. The fact that we die gives our decisions a significance they 
would not otherwise have. If we knew that we were to live for 
10,000 years, to say nothing of living forever, it would not matter 
much how we decided an issue, or whether we decided at all. We 
could spend a hundred lifetimes playing around with this or that 
idea, and if it did not work out there would always be time to make 
it up. But this is not the case. We know that we die and we know 
that we cannot go back, that we do not have time, that a bad deci- 
sion, in so far as it is revocable at all, can be revoked only at the price 
of the loss of precious and limited life. Thus, decisions make us 
human, and decisions get their significance primarily from the fact 
of our certain death. This is the positive side of death. Seen from 
this perspective death is God’s grace making our lives meaningful. 
There is, however, a more intimate connection in the triangular 
relationship between life, death, and decision, and for the purposes 
of this paper this is the most important aspect of all. Every decision 
involves a death and a crucifixion or frustration. Naturally this is 
more apparent in the important decisions, but it is true even in the 
simplest decisions. If I decide for a second cup of coffee, I must 
crucify what I might have done while drinking it; if I decide against 
the second cup I must crucify the pleasure I might have had in 
drinking it. Ona more important level, if I decide to be a lawyer, 
I have to give up what I might be as a doctor. If I decide to marry 
this person, I must crucify the possibility of marrying any other per- 
son and I must also sacrifice the “goods” and freedoms (which are 
genuine) of single blessedness. But be it noted further, in most 
important decisions I must crucify and destroy not necessarily some- 
thing that is bad for the sake of something that is clearly good or 
better. It cannot be said that the profession of law is better than the 
profession of medicine. What we have to do in these decisions is to 
give up something that is genuinely good and attractive for the sake 
of another good which is still only a possibility and not an actuality. 
This is why decisions are hard. They involve a crucifixion of what 
is known and frequently in itself good, or at least not bad, for the 
sake of what is unknown, which may not necessarily prove better, in 
which there is the possibility of failure, and which, if it can be cor- 
rected at all, can be corrected only at the price of lost life. There- 
fore in every decision there is an element of dread. And the dread 
of death is only the ultimate expression of the dread in all of life’s 
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decisions, for both death and decision compel us to give up the 
known for the unknown. 

It is not surprising, then, that we find decision-making so difficult, 
particularly important decisions involving not only our own welfare 
but also the welfare of those we love.* Certainly this business of hav- 
ing to make decisions and the fear of making the wrong one can 
sometimes “tear us apart.’”” Many people cannot stand the strain. 
Our sanatoria are full of such people, but they are only the more ex- 
treme cases. Behind the outward bravado they show to the world, 
there throng on our thoroughfares and even in our Churches people 
who are inwardly being torn apart, because decisions, which make 
life human, inevitably involve a death, a death of something that in 
itself may be good and likeable. They try to accomplish the im- 
possible of holding on to two (or more) desires which are mutually 
destructive. 

To recapitulate, decisions are things which make us human and 
make life significant, but decisions always necessitate a frustration, 
a crucifixion, a death of some part of us—often a part which we like 
and which in itself is good. It is important for everyone to under- 
stand this, for it is an inescapable law of life. But it is especially 
important to understand it in the light of the Christian Doctrine of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, for the Resurrection offers 
the only real solution there is. It becomes God’s revelation and 
grace showing us how to live our particular lives in their mundane 
and most baffling context. For life consists of decisions which com- 
pel crucifixions, frustrations, sacrifices, in a word, deaths; they are 
the very stuff of life. By themselves they would make life too mean- 
ingless and defeating to be worth the effort. It is only in the light 
of the Resurrection that we can see God’s intention for us and the 
truth that beyond every crucifixion there is a new and better life. 
Thus, it is in the light of this Christian Doctrine that we gain the 
courage to make decisions, even hard decisions, involving the death 
of a part of us. 


2It is significant that the intensity of anguish we experience in making a decision is de- 
pendent upon the degree to which we are involved. Some sensitive souls are capable of 
entering somewhat into another person’s decision, or they may suffer somewhat in making 
a hard decision which affects other people’s lives but not their own. The degree of their 
suffering, however, is in direct relation to the degree in which their reputation, success, or 
security is involved. This is why advice is so cheap. 
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IV 


Quite clearly even non-religious people can and do have something 
of this experience. ‘This is a general law of life. For instance, par- 
ents who would not wish to be labeled Christian can and do sacrifice 
themselves for their children and families, and in doing so find a 
resurrection; and those who do not, even though they be pillars of 
the Church, suffer an even greater frustration than non-Christians 
who fulfill the law. ‘This is an evidence of God’s general mercy and 
grace bestowed on all who fulfill the conditions whether they ac- 
knowledge him or not. I take it that this is something of the mean- 
ing of the idea that Christ’s Atonement was made for all men. 

The question might now well be asked: If this experience is a 
general law of life, why bother to insist specifically on the Christian 
Doctrine of the Crucifixion and Resurrection? Several things can 
be said. First of all, as I have already suggested, Christianity is not 
a set of abstract formulae. It deals precisely with life and it illumi- 
nates and explains the nature and requirements of human existence 
(because it is God’s revelation) as nothing else can or does. That is 
the only reason for being a Christian. And it is here that evangelism 
can establish a point of contact with non-Christians. As I have rea- 
son to know, self-styled atheists and people who think they have out- 
grown Christianity can be moved by the line of argument I have 
suggested as they cannot be by intellectual arguments on the reasons 
why they should believe in God. Secondly, the historical fact of our 
Lord’s own Passion and Resurrection lifts the doctrine out of the 
realm of theory, or nice idea, which works sometimes and sometimes 
does not, into the realm of truth. Because it is God’s truth about 
life and not just human speculation or wishful thinking, it gives us 
a courage we should not otherwise have. But there is a still more 
important reason. 

It is true that there is a general law which all men can and, to some 
degree, must fulfill if their lives are to be at all meaningful, but only 
as it is applied in the light of the full Christian faith does it operate 
fully. A non-Christian may make decisions which involve sacrifices 
which may, and frequently do, have good results. But the success 
of these decisions will be attributed either to luck, which is precari- 
ous, or, what is more likely, to the man’s own reason and ability. 
The more successful he is the more he will worship his reason (him- 
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self), and the more he does this the more difficult it becomes for him 
to continue to fulfill the conditions of crucifixion which must pre- 
cede resurrection. In the end, at final death, if not before, he must 
face complete frustration, for human reason cannot overcome death. 
The Christian knows, in the light of his faith, that the ultimate deci- 
sion is the decision for or against God and that all the decisions of 
life must be made in terms of “What is the Will of God for me in 
this situation?” Only on this basis can he save himself from that 
self-deification which prevents further growth and achieves the seren- 
ity and creativity which is the fruit of true Resurrection. Only as 
people understand the laws of the Christian faith can they see its 
application to life. 

For some strange reason, which I do not understand, unless it be 
in some way connected with our sin and selfishness, a very high per- 
centage of the time the decision to try to do the Will of God in any 
situation does involve a very genuine amount of sacrifice, frustra- 
tion, and the death of what is in itself not bad. It usually involves 
more pain and sacrifice than the well-intentioned secular decision 
does. ‘This is one of the reasons why the non-religious are irrelig- 
ious, and why even those of us who profess to be Christians are not 
more Christian. We dread to give ourselves up. Being human we 
shall probably never escape some of this dread, but if we truly under- 
stand the meaning of the Crucifixion and Resurrection for our lives 
we can reduce the dread to a minimum and be far more creative. 
When unavoidable tragedies come we can triumph over them rather 
than be defeated by them. 

It is in the light of this interpretation that our Lord’s Passion, 
Death and Resurrection have their greatest significance. In the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane Jesus faced a tremendous decision. It was not 
merely a decision whether he should sacrifice his life for a good cause 
(many men have done that), although that doubtless was included. 
It was a decision whether or not he would do the Will of God, which 
now required what must have seemed a hopeless and futile self-sacri- 
fice. Surely reason and worldly wisdom, as well as self-interest, in 
those circumstances, would dictate that the really wise thing for Jesus 
to do would have been not to let himself be caught. Sensible strat- 
egy would advise that he flee, hide, and wait for a more auspicious 
time and place when he could again carry on, under more favorable 
conditions, the work which the world so badly needed. Thus the 
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real decision Jesus had to make was the decision between God and 
his own reason and good judgment. Our Lord chose God, and that 
is why he is our Lord.* Jesus chose to do God’s Will in spite of 
practical reason and went serenely (his serenity is itself astonishing) 
to his Crucifixion. But beyond the Crucifixion there was the Resur- 
rection. ‘Thus Jesus becomes “the Way and the Truth and the 
Light” not only for Christians but for all mankind, for nowhere else 
is this truth about life found and expressed. The same decision and 
the same crucifixion face each of us, not in the abstract alone, nor 
just in reference to some hereafter; it faces us over and over again 
today, tomorrow and the next day. 


Vv 


This article began on the note that many people do not see the 
relevance of the doctrine of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection to 
their immediate lives. I have, so far, tried to suggest how it may be 
made more relevant. I should now like to be quite concrete and 
illustrate it in terms of counselling.* 

Like most people in my profession, I have had to do a deal of coun- 
selling. All counselling problems fall into three, usually overlap- 
ping, general categories, but they are all essentially questions of de- 
cision. In some cases the “patient’’ does not know what to do (in 
other words, what decision to make) and comes for advice. In other 
cases, and these are usually more difficult, the patient is the victim of 
a bad situation which has arisen because at an earlier time he could 
not make a hard decision. The third type is that in which the pa- 
tient is not primarily the victim of his own indecision but the victim 
of a situation over which he has had no control; however, the situa- 
tion still demands a decision and often a frightening one. In every 
case there is a decision which requires a crucifixion—and how people 
fight it! 

Since becoming aware of the significance of the Christian doctrine 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection for life, I have found in it a 
method not only for helping people to solve their problems but some- 


8 Lest this raise questions about the Incarnation, I can only say that to me, unless Jesus 
was fully a man and in truth “tempted at every point like as we are,” the Incarnation is 
practically valueless. 

* Of necessity in order to be concrete I must be personal and speak of my own experience. 
Much can be done in terms of preaching but this is too obvious to need elaboration. 
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thing to make them see the relevance of the Christian faith. Indeed 
I am ready to say that there is no permanently successful solution to 
a person’s problem except in terms of the Crucifixion and Resurrec-. 
tion. ‘Temporary solutions, which evade the real problems and give 
only temporary relief, can be found on other bases. And it is also 
true that not all people who do find real solutions are aware that they 
have fulfilled the conditions set forth in terms of the Christian faith, 
A friend of mine has made the observation that the average compe- 
tent Protestant minister when confronted with a counselling prob- 
lem does rather a good job at the level of social and personal integra- 
tion, but the average Roman Catholic priest mediates God. ‘The 
interpretation of the Crucifixion and Resurrection I have suggested 


— 


_ — — 


offers to those of us who are Protestants an opportunity to mediate | 
God as well as to help the patient. For every real solution involves _ 


the Crucifixion and Resurrection experience, and our job, at which 
we so often fail, is to make the patient understand the connection. 
In conclusion I should like to give two illustrations of what | 
mean. One of these is a negative illustration of a failure, the other 
is a positive one of a success. 
In a college where I formerly worked there were a boy and a girl. 


I knew the boy slightly better than the girl but neither of them well. 


I did not even know they were “going together.”” My introduction 
to the case occurred on the day after commencement when I had an 
urgent long distance call from the girl’s father who simply had to 
come with his wife and daughter to see me. I was leaving imme- 
diately for a conference, but he was so urgent that I decided tw 
take a later train. ‘Their story, in short, was that their daughter had 
eloped with the boy, who, they had discovered, had about one-six- 
teenth Negro blood. This made him a Negro in their eyes and the 


parents wanted me to tell their daughter to allow the marriage to be | 


annulled. 


Whether I advised the girl rightly or not is beside the point. I 


was as convinced as it is possible to be under the circumstances that 
the couple were in love with each other. Moreover, the girl had 
known of the Negro blood. ‘There had been no dishonesty on that 
score. I knew that the boy had a good reputation among his fel 


5 Emphatically I am not trying to reduce this great Christian doctrine to the level of: 
good tool, or to claim that it is valuable because it is pragmatically useful. It is a good tool 
and it is valuable, not because it is a technique thought up by men, but because it is God’ 
revealed Truth about the nature of human existence. 
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low students and that he had secured a very good job paying a higher 
salary than the one I was receiving. I refused to advise annulment 
and encouraged the couple to stay married. This was a terrible 
blow to the parents. Not only had their daughter disgraced herself 
and smashed their dreams for her but, what was more important in 
their eyes although not so obvious, she had disgraced them in their 
community. Afraid to walk down the street, they were giving up all 
their social life and were even talking about selling their home and 
moving to another community. ‘Truly this was their crucifixion. 

I failed in this case, probably because I had neither enough wis- 
dom nor enough time. But I failed, also, because I could not make 
the parents see their problem in terms of the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection. They were both good Church members, active in their 
Church. The man was a deacon. But they had never even heard 
or thought of this doctrine as anything except something to be be- 
lieved that happened long, long ago. They knew that they were 
being crucified and frustrated but they could not see this experience 
in terms of the Christian faith of the Resurrection. Had they been 
able to accept their crucifixion as part of God’s grace, and to trust 
Him for their resurrection, they could have kept their daughter, had 
a new son, and might well have become a power for better racial re- 
lations in their community. As it was, they were disowning their 
daughter, giving up their Church, planning to move to another 
town, and becoming more and more bitter and defeated. 

My second case was more successful. At the same college, during 
the War, I was the civilian acting-chaplain to an Army Air Corps 
Training Detachment. Because the Commanding Officer wanted to 
make the trainees know that they were in a military setup, my activi- 
ties were very limited and I was not allowed to meet new detachments 
when they arrived. However, one time, a day or so after a new 
group had come in, I received telephone calls from both the C.O. 
and the Infirmary. ‘There was a new boy at the latter and no one 
knew what to do with him. He claimed to be sick and spent all his 
time weeping, but there was nothing physically the matter that the 
doctor could find. The C.O. did not want to “bust him out” unless 
he was forced to do so. Was there anything I could do? 

Never have I seen a grown person, or even a child, weep as that 
fellow wept. In the first couple of interviews he literally needed 
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bath towels. His story was garbled. On the one hand he had not 


a 
meant to get into the Air Corps. He had signed up with the gang b 
only because he was sure he would not pass the physical exam. He | 
wanted to be in the Coast Guard (sometimes it was the Navy or the C 
Infantry); if he could be transferred, he would be all right. On the | h 
other hand, since two of his near relatives (if I remember correctly, fi 
one was his father) had committed suicide, he was afraid he would | al 
too. At first this seemed to me not impossible, provided he had the | h 
opportunity. Ww 
It is not possible to give here a detailed analysis; the boy had an | p 
abnormal case of homesickness. I discovered that although he had | at 
several times in his life visited friends and even taken jobs with rela- li 
tives away from home, he had always become sick in a few weeks and | al 
had had to be sent back home. It was not too difficult to make him CC 
see that he had subconsciously become sick in order to be sent home , , 
and that a transfer to another branch of the service would not be a 1 
solution. To have him see that much helped. But it did not basi- | is 


cally solve the problem, for he was actually terrified, almost to the | 
breaking point, at the prospect of the rigors of Army life, especially | 
in the competition of the Air Corps. (He did not seem particularly 
worried about being killed.) 
Fortunately the boy had a genuine Christian background. He 
had been active in the Young People’s Society and active in his 
Church. It was possible to interpret his situation in terms of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, and although the idea was completely 
new to him, he could grasp it. I did not minimize that what had 
happened to him was truly a crucifixion of all his hopes, dreams, and 
desires for himself, at least for the time being—perhaps permanently. 
But I pointed out that this was where his Christian Faith, if he really 
had it, would work. If he really trusted God, he could decide to 
accept this crucifixion as God’s wisdom and trust God for a resur- 
rection. I told him that this was the kind of a place where justifica- 
tion by faith really required faith. He accepted it. He went back 
to the barracks and went on as a respected member of his group. I 
saw him occasionally after that and just before his group left. He 
told me that he did not like the life any better, but that he “could 
take itnow.” He was an average boy and not a natural great leader. | 
He did not end as cadet commander or anything spectacular. He 
did hold little prayer-meetings in his room before taps which ten or 
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a dozen boys attended. His buddies told me that he was “quiet, 
but steady and helpful.” 

Illustrations could be multiplied but these must suffice. The 
Crucifixion and Resurrection stand not only as great events that 
happened once long, long ago to a God-man who was so different 
from us that there is no connection. Our Lord’s Passion, Death, 
and Resurrection was a revelation from God as to how he deals with 
his people and how they must live here and now. As Donn Byrne, 
who, while no theologian, understood the meaning of Christianity, 
put it in Blind Raftery: “But death is not the quiet sleep that comes 


at the end of life. . . . There is a death that comes to all of us in 
life, as it came to me when the sight was taken from my eyes . 
and we learn truths . . . and we learn to be kind; such wisdom 


comes when we are dead. And those who have never died in life 

. are pleasant shallow people, soulless as seals.” * Such a state- 
ment is true about life but it is true only because the Resurrection 
is as much a fact as is the Crucifixion. 


6 Donn Byrne, Blind Raftery (The Century Co.), pp. 146-147. 











THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


By GerorGE FLorRovsky 


HAT can the Eastern Church contribute to the Ecumeni- 

cal Movement? Before we answer this question, and in 

order to answer it properly, we must first clarify our terms 
of reference. What is the Eastern Church, and what is the Ecu- 
menical Movement? Let us begin with the latter question. 


I 


The Ecumenical Movement is an antinomical venture. It is an 
endeavor to overcome the existing disruption of Christendom, to 
heal the Christian schism. Its ultimate goal and aim is Christian 
unity. But its starting point is Christian disunity. There is an 
ecumenical problem simply because Christendom is divided. In 
the “ecumenical sphere,” we have to begin precisely with “our un- 
happy divisions.’”” The major tragedy of Christian history and ex- 
istence is that unity did not last very long and has never been fully 
realized. Divisive and disrupting powers have been at work, as they 
should not have been. I am not speaking now of doctrinal aberra- 
tions or heresies. I am concerned at the moment with what I would 
describe as a crisis of Christian universalism. I mean that the true 
unity of the Christian mind has been lost. Christians retired into 
their separate cells. ‘They lost the common Christian perspective. 
They forgot that they belonged together. It was, as it were, too 
much for a frail man to dwell in a truly ecumenic world, to be a citi- 
zen of the Church universal. He needed a local Church of his own, 
of his own city, or race, or persuasion, rather than the Church uni- 
versal only “sojourning” in his city. Christianity was, so to speak, 
much too big for him, as it is indeed for most of us. 

We dread a universal perspective even in the Church universal. 
We are preoccupied with our domestic traditions and moods of feel- 
ing and thinking. We are hopelessly provincial in our Christian 
convictions. Our Christian horizon is utterly narrow and limited. 
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And usually we simply refuse to go beyond the boundaries of our 
local and inherited traditions and customs. ‘The unity of the Chris- 
tian mind was lost long before Communion was broken. The 
schism was first consummated in minds before it was enacted in 
practice in the realm of rule and administration. ‘This was the basic 
misfortune of Christian history. Yet, even divided Christianity is 
still one Christianity, at least in aspiration. What is or would be 
suicidal is precisely to be satisfied with the schismatic state of affairs 
and to invent excuses for local or “‘provincial’’ preferences. It is 
here that the ecumenical problem arises and the ecumenical move- 
ment begins. 

We shall confine ourselves to one particular aspect of that vast 
problem. And first of all, we have to face the split between the 
Greek and the Latin mind, in the early ages of the Church. Of 
course, this split was never complete or absolute, yet its impact on 
the whole destiny of Christianity was enormous. Somebody has wit- 
tily remarked that language is given to man as a means of communi- 
cation, but it is used rather as a means of isolation. There is dread- 
ful truth in the story of the tower of Babel. Indeed, the common 
tongue has been lost, i.e., precisely the common mind, because lan- 
guage itself is a system of ideas. The problem of language was acute 
in the primitive Church. The evangelization of the world, the 
preaching of the Good News to all nations, or simply to the ‘“‘na- 
tions,” gentes or én, i.e., to the heathen and non-Jewish world, re- 
quired and implied a transcription of the original message into the 
terms and categories of other tongues. The problem was greatly 
simplified by the existence of a universal or common language at 
that time, common at least within the limits of the “universal’’ 
Empire. 

In this historical context the prominence given to the Greek Bible 
was quite comprehensible. It provided a common ground for Chris- 
tian preaching, nay, the common language, i.e., a set of categories 
and terms. It was just the transcription that was wanted for the 
missionary task and purpose. The need to check it by the “Hebrew 
truth,” veritas hebraica, in the phrase of St. Jerome, was felt by 
scholars (like Origen or Jerome), but practically and pastorally this 
was irrelevant and even confusing. The New Testament, in any 
case, was composed in Greek, though by people for whom it was not 
their native tongue. In a sense, Greek is still the common language 
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of the whole of Christendom, and indeed the only common language, 
and everybody is bound to refer to the Greek Testament as to the 
original, even when we detect a Jewish background and a Jewish 
mind behind the Greek idiom. Moreover, for centuries the undi- 
vided Church was thinking in Greek, even when she spoke various 
tongues. As matter of fact, Greek was used in the West too, even 
at Rome, as the language of worship and preaching, possibly till the 
middle of the third century, if not later. ‘The Church of Rome was 
latinized only gradually, and only with St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
did Latin become really the language of great Christian literature 
and thought. Yet even Augustine and Jerome were hellenistic in 
mind, though Augustine’s Greek was rather poor and deficient. 

Let us keep in mind our true question: we are concerned now not 
with difference but with isolation. The tragedy comes when people 
forget that they “‘belong together’ and loose the wider perspective. 
The East and the West were different from the outset. Yet the 
feeling of a universal fellowship was strong. Eastern Christians felt 
themselves quite at home in the West and Western in the East. ‘The 
disruption comes later. Already in the time of Augustine, Greek 
was not studied in the West, although his immediate predecessor at 
the See of Hippo, Valerius, was a Greek and did not know any Latin. 
The rise of Latin-thinking Christianity in the West has been over- 
looked, or perhaps contemptuously ignored, in the East. In the 
East they took little notice of the rising “Latin Christianity” and did 
not care for translations. Very little of Augustine was ever trans- 
lated into Greek. On the other hand, Latin translations of the 
Greek Fathers were never very numerous in the West and did not 
cover a large field, with few exceptions. Latin Christian civiliza- 
tion steadily decayed since Augustine, and fresh nations came on 
the historical scene, but when the recovery came very little of the 
Greek heritage was saved, and living continuity with the common 
past of the Church universal was broken, except what has been pre- 
served in the treasury of worship. 

While the West was lapsing into its dark ages, the East was still 
going on in spite of all external disasters and inner troubles. ‘The 
final collapse of Byzantine Christianity came many centuries later, 
when the West had already recovered, or perhaps was already on the 
eve of its own autumn. This mental divorce of the East and the 
West was never complete. The common ground was never lost. 
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What really happened was much worse. It was forgotten that there 
was a common ground. And very often what was in fact common 
was mistaken for something peculiar and distinctive. A custom was 
developed in the West to treat even the Greek Fathers as exotic 
Orientals. The Reformation did not change this attitude of suspi- 
cion and ignorance. The total outcome of this age-long estrange- 
ment was the inability, on both sides of the cultural schism, to ascer- 
tain even the existing agreements and the tendency to exaggerate all 
the distinctive marks. Of course there was another motive for this 
mutual misunderstanding which is still relevant in our day. Both 
sides were on the defensive: everything Greek smelt “schism” for 
the Roman taste, and everything Latin suggested “Popery” to the 
Eastern. 

By no means am I going to suggest that there was no difference 
between the East and the West. But surely not every difference 
and not even every disagreement is, or should be, a lawful and sufhi- 
cent reason for divorce. ‘There is no reason to believe that these 
differences or varieties are ultimately irreconciliable and cannot or 
should not be integrated or rather re-integrated into the fullness of 
the Catholic mind. Possibly this reintegration has not yet been 
conscientiously attempted. I am pleading now that such a task 
should be urgently undertaken. We have to examine the existing 
tensions and divergences with a prospective synthesis in view. I 
mean exactly what I say: a synthesis and integration, and not just 
a toleration of the existing varieties or particular views. No ulti- 
mate synthesis is possible in history but still there is a measure of 
integration for every age. Our fault is precisely that we are behind 
the time, behind our own time. We have to recognize the common 
ground that existed a long time ago. This seems to be the most 
imposing ecumenical task. 


II 


We are now prepared to discuss the prospective contribution of 
the Eastern Church to the whole ecumenical endeavor. We have, 
however, to warn ourselves against the inherent inadequacy of a geo- 
graphical language. The “East’’ and the “West” in Christian lan- 
guage are not simply topographical or ethnographical labels. These 
names stand for principles and attitudes, not merely for territories. 
All local Churches have indeed their particular contributions. But 
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the Eastern Church is in an unparalleled position to contribute some. 
thing more and something different. ‘The witness of the Eastern 
Church is precisely a witness to the common background of ecumeni- 
cal Christianity because she stands not so much for a local tradition 
of her own but for the common heritage of the Church universal. 
Her voice is not merely a voice of the Christian East but a voice of 
Christian antiquity. The Eastern witness points not only to the 
East but to an Oikoumene, in which East and West belong together 
in the peace of God and in the fellowship of the primitive tradition. 

By her witness the Eastern Church does not impose her own claims 
but rather reminds all Christians of their common heritage and of 
their common background. There is a sort of an ecumenical chal- 
lenge implied in the witness of the Eastern Church. This is her 
most distinctive and peculiar contribution. We may differ widely 


in our attitude toward Christian antiquity, but we cannot easily deny | 


that there is a problem and a challenge in the witness of the undi- 
vided Church of Christ. I do not mean uniformity, but rather a 
fellowship of convictions. And since the common ground and com- 
mon mind have been lost and we have to regain or rediscover them 
in our concrete and existential situation, it is to be primarily a fel- 
lowship of search. 

In one sense, the Eastern Church is a survival of ancient Christian- 
ity as it has been shaped in the age of the Ecumenical Councils and 
of the Holy Fathers. The Eastern Church stands exactly for the 
Patristic tradition. Surely it was, and must be, the common tradi- 
tion both of the East and the West, and here resides its primary im- 
portance and its uniting power. But in the West, in the Middle 
Ages, this Patristic tradition was reduced or impoverished (for a con- 


siderable period of time ‘‘Patristic’” meant in the West simply “Av- | 


gustinian,”’ and everything else was ignored or forgotten), and again 
it has been obscured and overburdened with a later scholastic super- 
structure. Thus in the West it became a sort of an historical remi- 
niscence, just a piece of the past that had passed away and must be 
rediscovered by an effort of memory. Only in the East has it been 
kept alive for centuries up to the present time. By no means is it 
simply an archaic relic, a shadowy remnant of ages gone. It is living 
tradition. It is what gives to the East its Christian identity. It is 
what has kept its identity through ages of strife and temptation. | 
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am not speaking now of Patristic opinions, but precisely of the Patris- 
tic mentality and attitude. 

The Orthodox Church of the East has been speaking for centuries 
the same old idiom of the Fathers, has kept and cherished it as her 
true mother tongue, and for that reason is perhaps better equipped 
for its adequate interpretation than anyone who would merely learn 
a foreign tongue in order to interpret ancient texts with some re- 
spectable dictionary in his hands. A native’s command of his own 
language is ever the safest because it is spontaneous. The Eastern 
Church is still speaking Patristic Greek, a Greek that was in fact the 
only theological language of the Church universal for at least a thou- 
sand years, and she has been doing it faithfully for ages, at least in 
her worship, in the devotional and spiritual life of the faithful. 
Sometimes, especially in modern times, this language has been dis- 
continued or lost even in the East, so far as the school or class were 
concerned. ‘There were some notable Western accretions in the 
modern theology of the East, and thereby a kind of divorce of the 
classroom from the chapel was established. It was a most uncom- 
fortable and unfortunate feature, and there were many grave dan- 
gers implied therein. Yet the very fact of this divorce compelled 
Eastern theologians to be, or at least to try to be, mentally bilingual, 
as it were, which implied a permanent mutual check on both the 
idioms involved. And therefore, as it has been recently suggested, 
Eastern theologians in our time are directly linked with the Fathers 
without ceasing to be modern and up-to-date. This is the opinion 
of Hans Ehrenberg, editor of Ostliches Christentum, who, in speak- 
ing of the Eastern theologians, says, “they stand without intermediate 
connections upon the foundation of the ancient Fathers. With them 
we are again in the midst of an unbroken stream of living dogmatic 
thinking; this is not a dogmatism, but dogma itself, not an ecclesi- 
asticism, but just the Church. Their theology is a true child of an- 
cient Christianity, of the early Church, and an adoptive child of 
modern Europe.” Dr. Ehrenberg was speaking primarily of mod- 
ern Russian theology. But what he had to say, does apply, to a great 
extent to the Eastern Church as a whole. 


Ill 


Many Westerners still believe in the “Unchanging East” even in 
the Church, “unchanging” in the sense of sterility and stagnation. 
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It is a very dangerous illusion and an obvious historical error. The 
point is that the Eastern Church has kept the undistorted heritage of 
the old in a vigorous discourse with the changing times (a German 
would say: Auseinandersetzung). Since the Fourth Crusade the 
Christian East never lost living contact with the West, and Western 
impact on Eastern development was considerable. The ancient tra- 
dition was kept in spite of pressure from abroad and not by inertia 
only. These contacts were often rather unhappy. Yet in this 
school of historical trial and conflict, the Eastern Church had to 
learn, and to a large extent did learn, to respond to modern chal- 
lenges and problems out of the continuous experience in which the 
old and the new are merged into a living whole. By no means am I 
going to suggest that all problems have been happily solved and all 
tensions smoothed or removed. On the contrary, we are just in the 
midst of an acute tension and conflict. So was the Church in the 
glorious age of the Ecumenical Councils. I am concerned at the 
moment only with the right approach to these inevitable and recur- 
rent tensions. We have to meet the challenge of the changing ages 
on the solid ground of an ecumenical and catholic tradition and ex- 
perience. Or, in the phrase of F. D. Maurice, we have to check the 
spirit of our own age not by the spirit of any other particular age, 
but by the Holy Spirit of God. 

It is precisely at this point that the main objection arises. When 
we recall the old tradition, the witness of Christian antiquity, are 
we not doing precisely what we are ourselves condemning and dis- 
avowing? Are we not simply imposing an obsolete mentality of by- 
gone ages? It is true, indeed, that the Fathers both Greek and Latin 
were interpreting the Apostolic message, the original Good News, in 
Greek categories, and the influence of Hellenic or Hellenistic phi- 
losophy on their conception can be easily detected. This is, as it has 
been already for a long time, the main objection against their au- 
thority. Yet the real question is whether we can regard this “Hel- 
lenistic phase” of Christian theology, if we are to admit the phrase, 
merely as an unhappy historical accident, and whether after all we 
can ever really get away from these ‘Greek categories.”” We have to 
realize that, as a matter of fact, Christian Hellenism was never a 
peculiarly Eastern phenomenon. Hellenism is the common basis 
and background of all Christian civilization. It is simply incor- 
porated into our Christian existence, whether we like it or not. 
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One cannot easily undo the whole of history once it has happened, 
nor is there any reason too long for that. Somebody has remarked 
that the battle of Marathon belonged to English history no less than 
the battle of Hastings. With much more justification we can sub- 
mit that the Ecumenical Councils and the Fathers do belong to our 
own history, whatever our local and particular allegiance may be. 

We are compelled to recognize this ancestry and this parentage, if 
we care at all for the identity of our Christian message and for the 
continuity of our Christian existence. For, indeed, Christianity is 
not just an abstract and “‘general’’ message which could be divorced 
or detached from its historical context, an “eternal” truth which 
could be formulated in some super-historical propositions. Christi- 
anity is history by its very essence. It is a proclamation and an inter- 
pretation of certain concrete historical events. And the first and 
immediate witness to these events, the only witness by which our 
beliefs and convictions stand and are proved, has been given in a 
very definite and “particular” language. We come now to the cru- 
cial point. ‘Taking all that had just been said for granted, are we 
really compelled to go beyond the limits of the Scripture? And is 
not the Scripture rather Hebrew or Jewish, if in a Greek disguise? 
Very few indeed would go so far as to suggest a radical elimination 
of the “Sacred Hebraism”’ out of the essential fabric of Christian 
belief. Hebrew will be possibly unanimously recognized as an es- 
sential and integral element of the Christian mind. But precisely 
for that very reason any “Hellenism” would be vigorously contested 
as an unlawful accretion or adulteration. ’ 

I am afraid that in the whole controversy about an “acute Helleni- 
zation” of Christianity in the post-Apostolic Church, double stand- 
ards have been deliberately used. We always claim to be concrete 
and to keep to events, but practically we cease to do so as soon as we 
arrive at the beginnings of the Church. We do not regard it as a 
“pure accident” that the history of salvation has been organically 
integrated into the history of Israel, of a particular chosen people of 
God, and therefore we easily accept the Hebrew frame of mind as a 
sacred pattern of our own mind, nay, of any Christian mind. But as 
soon as we come to the Church, we start claiming that everything 
since has been utterly accidental and that the fact that the first au- 
thentic interpretation of the Christian message has been given in 
Hellenistic categories could not have any significance whatever and 
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should be regarded rather as a misfortune and even a mischief. Ob- 
viously this duplicity of standards depends ultimately upon our doc- 
trinal assumptions or prejudices. On the other hand, I am not sug- 
gesting an exact and literal parallelism of the Hebrew and the Hel- 
lenistic. The only point I am really prepared to make, and to make 
most strongly, is that Christian Hellenism should not be discarded 
from the outset as a passing accident. 


IV 


Let us be historical in all realms of our Christian existence. Now, 
for many of us, historicity means relativity. But it is a very narrow 
and particular approach, and I doubt most seriously whether it is a 
true Biblical or Scriptural approach. The sacred history of salva- 
tion does not consist of mere happenings that pass away and are ir- 
relevant as such but of events that stay for ever. The history of 
salvation is still going on, is still enacted in the redeemed commu- 
nity, in the Church of God. There are here not only happenings, 
but events too, that are to stay. The formulation of Christian 
dogma was one of these permanent events or achievements. We 
have to take it in that concrete shape and form in which it had been 
first deposited or delivered unto the Church. Of course this wit- 
ness of the Church to the revealed truth that had been entrusted to 
her was, and had to be, phrased in a particular language which is no 
longer our own, fortunately or unfortunately. It may sound strange 
and alien to many. Asa matter of fact, one can adopt two different 
ways out of the difficulty. Either, and this is perhaps the current 
solution, we may attempt a translation of what has been expressed 
in a foreign language of the past. ‘Translation, however, is not to 
be a “literal” translation (we have to translate the message, and not 
the words), but precisely an “interpretation,” i.e., a transposition 
into another intellectual key. It is just this mental style and struc- 
ture that makes languages differ, not merely the vocabulary. Or, to 
the best of our ability, we may try to learn the ancient language, to 
make it our own, so as not to need any “translation,” or perhaps to 
adopt it or to rediscover it as our true mother-tongue. In any case, 
even for a fair and trustworthy translation we have to know the 
language of the original which we interpret as thoroughly as we 
can. To know a language au fond means precisely to speak it, i.e., 
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to use it spontaneously, as a natural means of self-expression and 
communication. 

In order to convey and to interpret accurately the message of the 
Bible in a new idiom and to a new people, we have to have an ade- 
quate command of the original Biblical language. In order to in- 
terpret Christian dogma and to render it in a modern tongue, we 
must command the original language, in which it has been first ut- 
tered. Unless we can do so, we would always be poor interpreters. 
We would depend slavishly upon some conventional dictionary, in 
which certain “correspondances” between the isolated and detached 
“words” in two idioms are registered and fixed. This isolation in- 
evitably betrays both the musical phrase and the whole style of com- 
position. ‘The best dictionary is not yet the living language. And 
language lives just when it is spontaneously used, and not when it is 
used simply for a class-composition. ‘This was the reason for includ- 
ing the sacred languages of the Scripture into the regular theological 
curriculum, and every reliable minister of the Word is expected to 
be able to check all the modern “translations” and interpretations, 
otherwise his interpretation would be inadequate. The same ap- 
plies to dogma. In order to interpret the mind of the ancient 
Church, i.e., the mind of the Fathers, we have to be Patristically- 
minded ourselves. Otherwise, we would be in danger of inventing 
new meanings, instead of interpreting the old. 

Is this suggestion that we learn the idiom of the ancient Church 
really ridiculous? Are there not in our time many who endeavor 
to learn the language of the great Reformers, to rediscover and re- 
gain it as their mother tongue and to use it, in the modern environ- 
ment, for preaching and theological thinking? In fact there are not 
a few who do really speak the idiom of Luther and Calvin in our 
day, and do not mind being out of date for that. Just as there are 
many in the Church of Rome who use the idiom of St. Thomas. As 
matter of fact in our troubled age almost everyone is ambitious not 
to speak in theology a vulgar and debased contemporary idiom but 
to use something nobler and elaborate. Why should we not try to 
use the idiom of the Fathers? Why should the idiom of the fourth 
and fifth centuries be eliminated from the contemporary Tower of 
Babel? And possibly it is exactly on this ancient ground of the com- 
mon tradition of all Christians that the divergent denominations of 
today might meet, if we take the risk to regain the true ecumenical 
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vision of Church history and to overcome our various “‘provincial- 
isms” of space and time. It is at this point that the Eastern Church 
can be of help. 


Vv 


On the other hand, the Church in the East has also to enlarge her 
vision and to meet the Churches of the West in a fellowship of com- 
mon search. As matter of fact this meeting has been taking place 
already for centuries. It is simply historically untrue that the Chris- 
tian East is meeting the Christian West for the first time in our day. 
It has been in contact with Western theology for quite some time. 
Lutheran and Reformed textbooks of theology were in common use 
in Russian seminaries in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and the Western original can be often detected behind the works of 
Orthodox theologians themselves. ‘They had themselves to relearn 
the dialects of the Fathers in recent times. It was really most un- 
fortunate and fatal that the first meeting with the West, and the long 
conversation that followed, took the form of a “pseudomorphosis” 
and eclecticism, and many memories of past conflicts and misunder- 
standings are still rather sad and painful. But is ‘“‘pseudomorphosis” 
and imitation the only possible form of meeting or the most natural 
one? The true meeting will take place only when the common 
ground has been rediscovered. 

It is perhaps but natural that after so many centuries of divorce 
and estrangement, of conflict and competition, one is inclined to take 
sides. ‘The major danger and temptation of our present epoch is 
that Westerners will possibly overemphasize and exaggerate their 
Western peculiarity, acting as representatives of the Western tradi- 
tion only. Surely Eastern people are in the danger of doing just the 
same. ‘This attitude is not, of course, a safe and promising ground 
for meeting or the true reintegration of distorted tradition. Yet it 
is just this reintegration that is, in my belief, the impending duty 
and the major task of Christianity today. No synthesis or reconcili- 
ation can ever be achieved simply by arithmetical operations, either 
by subtraction of all distinctions or by addition of all differences. 
Synthesis is neither a common denominator nor a sum total. 

It is my personal conviction, or, if you prefer, my private opinion, 
that the real reintegration of Christian tradition should be sought in 
a neo-patristic synthesis. ‘The first step to be taken is that we should 
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learn to read and study the Fathers not merely as historical docu- 
ments, as links of a “venerable” but obsolete ‘‘tradition,” as pieces 
of antiquity, but as living masters from whom we may receive the 
message of life and truth. If I am not mistaken it is just this that is 
going on in our days in the large field of theological research. ‘The 
fact that many recent theologians are going back to the school of the 
Fathers, even if they find it hard to walk in their steps, is the great- 
est ecumenical promise of our age. 

I have been moving deliberately in this paper along general lines 
and have not mentioned any particular topics or doctrinal points. 
My first purpose was to explain the ultimate meaning of the meeting 
of the West and the East, which is taking place, or may take place, 
within the contemporary ecumenical movement. Once more, it is 
not merely a geographical reintegration, but precisely a rediscovery 
of the common past and of the common ground. Nor do I suggest 
that the synthesis has been already achieved or could be achieved 
speedily or soon. Certainly it will not be accomplished in our life- 
time. Yet the process has already begun. We are not allowed to 
dream glorious dreams and to indulge in glorious visions. The 
prospect is rather unusually dark. In our private life night is the 
time for peace and rest. But on the larger scale, historic nights, the 
periods of doom, are just the high time to watch and work. 











THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH UNDER NON- 
CHRISTIAN RULERS 


By GiLsert BAKER 


I 


S the Communists continue their victorious march in China, 
A and the other revolutionary movements in Asia gather 
strength, it becomes necessary to state the problem of the 
Church’s relationship to political authority in a new way. Chris- 
tians have been saying for some time that the progress of the Gospel 
does not ultimately depend upon the form of Government in whose 
jurisdiction it is preached. But actually those places in which the 
missionary work of the Church have been most fruitful in the last 
hundred years, have been areas in which government has been either 
Christian in origin or at least not hostile to the Christian cause. It 
is no accident that the countries from which missionaries have come, 
have also been those of the western democracies. These cauntries 
are being challenged by communism both in the west and in their 
eastern dependencies, and in China and Japan whose recent history 
has bound them so closely to the Western Powers. We must now 
see whether the Christian Church can meet this challenge and stand 
upon its own feet whatever is the political environment. 

A study of the Bible and of the history of the Church shows that 
although it is a great help, it is by no means essential for a Christian 
to live under a Christian form of Government. Our prayer for 
“Christian kings princes and governors’ is a relic of the noble but 
medieval conception of Christendom, and may blind us to the fact 
that Biblical doctrine and the experience of the early Church is that 
all rulers should, if they are sincere, be regarded as instruments of 
God’s purpose, and should be remembered in the prayers of Chris- 
tian people. 

In the Old Testament we can see that although there is a period 
of theocracy and then of religious monarchy, there are long times 
both before and after in which the religious Jews are by no means 
averse from serving and bearing witness under foreign governments 
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and the worshippers of foreign gods. The story of Joseph shows 
that the Jews delighted in the adventures of their hero, and found it 
entirely fitting that he should rise to be Chief Planner of Egyptian 
state socialism under Pharaoh. And at the time of the exile, Cyrus, 
King of Persia, is regarded by Isaiah not only as the instrument of 
God’s order, but Yahweh’s anointed one, or Messiah, “whose right 
hand have I holden to subdue nations before him . . . for Jacob 
my servant’s sake and Israel my chosen, . . . I have surnamed thee 
though thou hast not known me.” It was also during the exile un- 
der Darius that Daniel, the faithful Jew who prayed three times a 
day at his window facing Jerusalem, was appointed a satrap, and held 
one of the highest offices in the government. He did not see any- 
thing wrong in this in itself. It was only when the question of ulti- 
mate loyalty came up that he was prepared to face the lions rather 
than forego his prayers to the one God. 

In the Gospels we certainly do not get the impression that Jesus 
thought the temporal authority of Judaism was essential to his 
preaching. In fact it was just this conception of the Kingdom of 
God which he rejected at the Temptation. The religious authori- 
ties had failed, and came under his severest censure. It is true that 
our Lord assumed the whole heritage of belief of the Old Testament, 
and that he preached primarily to Jews. But the tradition he ac- 
cepted was that of the Prophets, who themselves had always been 
critical of Jewish kings. Jesus found more faith in the Roman cen- 
turion than he did in his own people, and it is well known that the 
New Testament writers as a whole give us a very favorable picture of 
the Roman authorities as compared to that of the High Priest, the 
Herodians, and the Pharisees. 

At the same time there is never any sentimentality about the Pax 
Romana. Jesus emphasized the difference between the Christian 
view of authority and that of the Kings of the Gentiles. The Gen- 
tiles believed that the most important people must necessarily domi- 
nate others. Jesus taught that the most important people were 
those who served others. This was the big difference between Je- 
sus and the Romans. This difference was seen most clearly on Cal- 
vary, for the New Testament writers could, of course, never forget 
that it was under the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, that their 
Lord had been crucified. 

St. Paul’s use of his Roman citizenship and his respect for Roman 
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authority were probably characteristic of the attitude of Christians, 
before the persecution under Nero, to the Empire. We have to re- 
member that the law and order generated in that Mediterranean 
world was a very wonderful achievement, even by modern standards. 
(Just think for a minute of all the difficulties you would run into if 
you tried to follow St. Paul’s tracks from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 
thence to Asia Minor, and Greece today. There would be visas and 
passes to be obtained from the governments of Israel, Lebanon, Tur- 
key, Greece, and the probability of running into warfare in at least 
two of these countries.) It is not surprising that the early Christians 
found in the Empire which provided highways for the Gospel, an 
example of the power of God. But we may notice too that St. Paul 
and St. Luke are no blind worshippers of temporal authority. St. 
Paul stood up to the magistrates of Philippi, and openly accused them 
of abusing their authority. St. Luke has no hesitation in saying 
that Felix, the Roman Governor, was ready to accept bribes; and 
neither Luke nor Paul probably has any illusions about his private 
life or that of the Herod family with which he was connected. 

It is possible that even after persecutions had begun, the Roman 
Empire under Nero was still revered by Christians. The First Epis- 
tle of Peter certainly seems to be preparing Christians for a time of 
suffering, and yet it is in the second chapter that we have the ‘exhorta- 
tion to fear God and honor the king. By the time the Revelation 
was written, however, the picture is different. The Churches in 
Asia had already suffered persecution, probably under the Emperor 
Domitian in A.D. 95, and the Roman Emperor is now regarded as 
the Beast or the Anti-Christ. It was no doubt a great shock to Chris- 
tians to find that the Roman authorities were turning against them, 
and they found it hard to believe; and they had good grounds for sur- 
prise, for at first the persecutions were sporadic and by no means a 
matter of general policy. The book of Revelation in fact may be 
written under special stress of a local situation, and may not repre- 
sent a fundamental change in the Christian attitude toward temporal 
government. If, as is possible, the Gospel of St. John was written 
later, we have to explain how it is that in it Pilate is described as re- 
ceiving his power from above—or rather how those words of our Lord 
were preserved; while St. Matthew’s Gospel, which is often dated as 
late as A.D. 95, also contains all the material favorable to the Roman 
Empire which we have already noted. 
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II 


As we turn to the Second Century we find that the Early Christians 
still believe in the goodness of the Emperor even though he is a 
persecutor of the Church. Tertullian insists that the Christians pray 
regularly for the Emperor, and there was always the recognition that 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius were good rulers, even though some of 
the severest persecutions occurred in their reigns. We know from 
Trajan’s correspondence with the younger Pliny on the vexing ques- 
tion of how to deal with Christians that he was, in fact, a fair-minded 
man, and would not, for example, have Christians condemned simply 
through anonymous letters of their opponents. Professor Foakes- 
Jackson has described how this tradition of Trajan’s fairness lingered 
on in the Church until somehow he found his way into Dante’s Para- 
dise! It says a good deal for the early Church that its members were 
ready to believe the best of their persecutors. 

But again the Christians did not accept authority at its face value. 
They bombarded the Emperors and their subordinates with open let- 
ters and “apologies” designed to defend the Christian position, and 
to claim justice, as Paul had done before them. ‘The Epistle to Di- 
ognetus claims that Christians were in fact better citizens than any- 
one else, and that their example proved their loyalty to the State. At 
the same time the writer recognized that for the Christian there is 
somehing more than the state, and it is in this letter that it is said 
that for him “every foreign land is a fatherland and every fatherland 
a foreign country.” His citizenship is in heaven, but this makes him 
not a worse but a better citizen of his own state. This is a sentiment 
that bears thinking of again in the light of present circumstances. 

With the third century persecutions became more severe, and there 
is a certain modern touch in the trials of bishops and other leaders, 
the aim of which is not so much conviction as apostasy. Christians 
found themselves up against new problems, and one of them is also 
relevant to modern conditions in China, and that is whether or not 
to flee in face of persecution. It is perhaps instructive to see what 
our forefathers in the Church had to say and do about this question. 

In the first place it is clear that then as now there was no general 
tule. Persecutions varied a great deal in time and place, and it is a 
mistake to think that the Church was everywhere under constant ten- 
sion at the same time, until perhaps during the final persecutions un- 
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der Diocletian in the fourth century. For the most part, if there was 
persecution in one place there was peace in another, and this was 
what led Clement of Alexandria to leave the Theological School of 
which he was the head at Alexandria, and spend the latter part of his 
life in Anatolia. In defending his position Clement used the text 
from Matthew 10: 23, “If they persecute you in this city, flee into 
the next.” Clement’s contemporary, Tertullian, however, who was 
a rigorist, decided that persecution was the judgment of God and 
that it was sinful to try to escape judgment. ‘There is something that 
is genuinely Christian in his feeling, which is akin to the injunction 
in the Gospel that we should rejoice when men reproach and perse- 
cute and say all manner of evil against us. But there is no doubt also 
that for some people in the second and third centuries there was a 
certain morbid attraction about martyrdom. The language ascribed 
to Ignatius before his death in the arena at Rome is rather extrava- 
gant in the way in which he welcomes the prospect of suffering and 
encourages others to follow his example. In the third century the 
very fact of having been a confessor was enough to give a man a repu- 
tation for sanctity which was sometimes abused; and those who 
wished to escape the consequences of having apostasized under perse- 
cution would seek letters of recommendation from these confessors, 
who handed them out without much discrimination. 

This was the problem which confronted St. Cyprian, the great 
Bishop of Carthage, in the third century, and we can see that similar 
problems may arise for the Church in these days. We may notice 
too that Cyprian himself caused a good deal of discussion by going 
into hiding for awhile in the persecutions under the Emperor Decius 
in A.D. 250. His action gave rise to a split in the Church—which 
widened into the first of the great schisms—and we can understand 
how the strain of those times produced very strong feelings, and 
brought out the weaknesses as well as the strong points of Christians. 
Actually Cyprian never lost touch with his diocese, although he left 
Carthage, and maintained that the important thing was that the work 
should be carried on somehow. In this, as in many other ways, he 
showed a wisdom which strikes us as both modern and in the true 
catholic tradition. His decision was endorsed later by Athanasius 
who was exiled five different times from his see in Alexandria, and 
by the teachings of St. Augustine. There is thus a strong Chris- 
tian authority for choosing one’s ground in making a stand; (it may 
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not be irrelevant to recall that both in Luke and John there are ex- 
amples of our Lord evading arrest before his time had come); and we 
must remember too that Cyprian did finally follow his Lord to a 
martyr’s death. 

The Church’s attitude towards civil authority at the time of the 
persecutions was, then, far from pessimistic; for the Christians, de- 
spite their sufferings, were all the time forging ahead. They had 
a sense of victory which was not only spiritual and other-worldly. 
They could see—and so could their opponents—that they formed the 
movement of the future. It was this realization which led Diocletian 
to launch his all-out attack. There were only two alternatives for 
a Roman Emperor, to stamp out the Christian movement or to make 
terms with it. Diocletian tried the first, and when that failed it was 
left to Constantine to initiate the second. From that time with few 
exceptions Christians in Western Europe have looked to their rulers 
as allies. It is only within the last century that Christians in these 
areas have had to contemplate living under governments which, like 
Gallio, “‘cared for none of these things’’—and only under Russian 
communism and under Nazi Germany have had to face positive 
hostility. 


III 


But in other parts of the world Christians have had to learn the 
art of accommodating themselves to a non-Christian government. 
Modern communism has sometimes been compared to Islam, and 
there is certainly a resemblance. In both movements there has been 
a restless urge for reform, and emphasis on the equality and brother- 
hood of man, an impulse to conquest, and at the hands of both the 
Christian Church has suffered its most tragic and severe defeats. 
And yet in Islam and in communism there is a sense of religious 
fervor, an apocalyptic self-confidence which wins the admiration of 
the Christian in spite of himself, and he feels that the Moslem and 
the Communist are more like estranged brothers than irreconcilable 
enemies. Many Christians feel that communism, like Islam, is a 
kind heresy which has appropriated one part of God’s truth, though 
blind to its full revelation in Christ. We may add that this feeling 
of respect is in many ways mutual. There is a tradition of tolera- 
tion in Islam which stems from Mohammed himself, who thought 
of the Christians and Jews as “People of the Book,” and we shall see 
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that there has been some toleration in practice. The Communists 
in China have recently proclaimed freedom of religion in several 
places that they have occupied, though it remains to be seen how 
this is interpreted. At the same time it is well known that in Russia 
the intolerant anti-God movement has largely broken down, and the 
Soviets have had to accept the fact of the Orthodox Church, even 
though it may be kept in close bounds. 

At first sight the comparison of Communism and Christianity with 
Islam and Christianity may sound very discouraging, and it might 
seem that the Church is destined to become a kind of fossilized com- 
munity like the Abyssinians or the other separated Churches of the 
East, which were cut off from the main branches of the Catholic 
Church through the Moslem invasions. But Dr. Toynbee in his 
Study of History reminds us that the story of the Christian minori- 
ties under Islam was not wholly dark, and was in some cases what he 
calls a successful response to the “challenge of penalization.” 

Under the Ottoman Empire Christians were excluded from gov- 
ernment and from the ownership of land, but “the adherents of the 
penalized denomination responded by becoming experts in those 
pursuits to which their activities were now forcibly confined. . . . 
The Vlachs from the Rumelian highlands established themselves in 
towns as grocers; the Greeks . . . set up business on a more ambi- 
tious scale; the Albanians became masons; the Montenegrins hall 
porters and commissionaires; even the bucolic Bulgars found a liv- 
ing in the suburbs as grooms and market gardeners’’ (Somervell’s 
abridgment of Toynbee, p. 130). But a still more successful minor- 
ity group were the Phanariots who lived in a part of Stamboul (Con- 
stantinople); they became large-scale merchants who entered into 
trade negotiations with the Western World, and eventually became 
entrusted with the highest diplomatic positions in the state; conse- 
quently the Turkish authorities found that they had more and 
more to consider the feelings of their Christian subjects in their 
dealings with other Christian nations. In the eighteenth century 
“It looked,” says Dr. Toynbee, ‘“‘as though the result of western 
pressure might be to endow the Empire with a governing class 
drawn from among the victims of centuries of racial and religious 
penalization.” 

It is thus clear that Christians can live under a non-Christian 
government for many generations, and by their own ability make 
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themselves a vital factor in such acommunity. ‘The Orthodox patri- 
archates of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria still survive in 
a Moslem or neo-pagan environment, and the presence of some of 
them at the World Council of Churches’ assembly last year is a sign 
of the persistence of the Church through all ages. Chinese Chris- 
tians, as they face the oncoming march of a new order, need not look 
forward to becoming a fossilized remnant, nor need they fear extinc- 
tion as in earlier ages of Chinese history. They have at least the 
opportunity of becoming a live minority, and by God’s grace may 
surely have a larger destiny. 

We cannot leave this comparison of Communism and Islam with- 
out a brief reference to the Crusades. For there is a dangerous simi- 
larity between the preaching of some Christian leaders in the tenth 
century and their successors in the twentieth on the right way to 
deal with anti-Christian governments. Anyone who feels that the 
world cannot be made safe for Christianity without a Third World 
War is thinking in much the same way as the medieval popes and 
feudal princes of western Europe. There is the same mixture of 
motives, the same justification of constant threats and abuses by the 
alien power, the same feeling of being cut off from another part of 
the world. ‘There was also perhaps the same over-optimism on the 
part of the so-called Christian forces. ‘The power of Islam was not 
to be overcome by a frontal attack, and it should be clear that this is 
the least likely way to gain a victory over Communism. 

There were, however, a few Christians who saw that the way of 
the Crusades was neither Christian nor wise. The period of the 
later Crusades is also the period of St. Francis, who himself went 
to Damietta and had his famous interview with the Soldan. The 
contact between the two religions and cultures was thus partly re- 
sponsible for a new wave of missionary endeavor. Ramon Lull, the 
Franciscan tertiary, began his mission to Tunis about the same time 
as his fellow-Franciscan, John of Montecorvino, was starting for 
China, where he became Bishop of Cambulac of Peking. It was 
the beginning of a new chapter in the missionary movement, and 
the existence of Islam and the non-Christian cultures of the East 
were their stimulus. 

We might then give thought to this aspect of the parallel, and 
consider how far Communism, whether in the East or the West, is 
proving a stimulus to missionary action, rather than a threat. If 
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we reject the method of Crusades, we may well follow in the steps 
of St. Francis and think of these times as a period of advance and 
not retreat. 

There is another reflection which comes to the mind in thinking 
of the relations of Islam with Christian culture, and that is that the 
Arabian culture in which it first found its home was the channel 
through which much of our scientific thought has come. The 
Church which has owed so much to Aristotle also owes the preserva- 
tion of some of his works to the Arabs; the words “algebra” and 
“chemistry” come from Arabic roots, and the history of science, 
though it may begin with Greece, comes to us by way of Moslem 
culture; our very way of writing numbers reminds us of our debt to 
the people of the Crescent. As Sir James Jeans points out, the Mo- 
hammedans by their translations as well as discoveries ‘‘did no small 
service to science in providing a storehouse for knowledge.” 

We can see that in the same way there is no complete barrier be- 
tween Communist and Christian thought in our time. Each has in- 
fluenced the other, and will continue to do so. It is possible to estab- 
lish an iron curtain politically, but ideas are harder to stop than 
people. Thoughts will continue to go in and out of closed doors. 
This has happened before, and will happen again. It is in fact the 
Christian’s duty to promote such intercourse without prejudice to 
the foundation of his faith. 


IV 


There is another approach that has been suggested in thinking 
out the relationship between Christian faith and Communist gov- 
ernment, and that is the comparison with the medieval distinction 
between the spiritual and secular arms. ‘The great ideal of the Mid- 
dle Ages in which the secular arm of the Holy Roman Empire was 
supposed to carry out in political life the spiritual decrees of the 
Church, springs ultimately from St. Augustine’s City of God. But 
in the medieval period, there is added to the political sphere the 
economic structure of feudalism, and both of these may be said to 
be in some measure outside the Church’s grasp. 

On the political side, the Church had to recognize that it de- 
pended in fact for protection upon the secular arm of the princes. 
In return for this the Emperor and the princes had certain rights of 
election and appointment of bishops. Students of this period of 
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history will remember the constant struggle between the spiritual 
and secular powers—the Investiture Controversy, which in England 
occurred in the reign of Henry I, and the later struggle which cul- 
minated in the martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket of Canterbury. 
The whole conflict of the Popes and the Emperors is also part of the 
same story—the acknowledgment by the Church that it cannot con- 
trol the whole political life of man, and yet its unwillingness to give 
a free hand to any political agent. At the height of its power in the 
early thirteenth century, Pope Innocent III was practically exercis- 
ing religious and secular jurisdiction over the whole of Europe. But 
his successor Boniface VIII at the end of the century presumed to 
such absurd lengths of political power, claiming himself to be Caesar 
as well as Pope, that the princes, whose influence was growing, would 
have no more of such interference. The later Middle Ages saw the 
Papacy humiliated by the “Babylonish Captivity,” when the Popes 
at Avignon became almost puppets of the King of France. 

This questioning of the Church’s political rights came to a climax 
in the Reformation when the new national states of northern Europe 
rejected the Church of Rome altogether. 

On the economic side, the medieval period is the period of feudal- 
ism in Europe. There is of course nothing specifically Christian 
about this form of land tenure. It is probably pre-Christian in its 
origin, and has also its counterpart in the feudal period of Chinese 
history. The Church was no doubt influenced by it, and in its own 
holdings of land had necessarily to become part of it. Yet here too 
the Church tried to influence an area of life which it could not en- 
tirely control. Readers of Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism will know how persistently the Church, through its upholding 
of the “just price,” and its laws against usury, tried to temper the 
harshness of feudalism to its own flock; and even in the early days of 
the Reformation it was still recognized that the economic sphere was 
one in which the Church had something to say. 

If we are to apply this experience to our present problems we might 
say that in China we have to abandon a great deal of political and 
economic life to the “secular arm’ of Communism. It would at 
least be healthy if the Church as a whole in China, and not least its 
foreign missionaries, recognized clearly that we have not the power 
nor the responsibility of maintaining order in China. To some ex- 
tent this has to be left to the “secular arm” of whatever government 
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is in power. In the same way on the economic side we should re- 
member that even in Christian Europe the Church never had the 
power to impose upon the people a “Christian economic system,” 
even if such a thing existed. We are in China in the presence of a 
great and revolutionary force which we do not fully understand, just 
as Christians in Europe did not understand what was happening 
when capitalism was ushered in during the sixteenth century. The 
Church cannot choose what kind of a political or economic system 
shall prevail in China; it follows that unless the Church withdraws 
altogether, it must learn somehow to live within the new order, how- 
ever it may develop. 

But the experience of the Middle Ages also shows us that the 
Church can never entirely abandon its concern in the world’s af- 
fairs to the secular arm. ‘There will always be what the Church may 
call bearing witness, and others may call interference. The Church 
in China, for instance, will never stand passively by while an entirely 
totalitarian state is formed. ‘The experience of the Japanese attempt 
to do this gives us encouragement in this respect. At the same time 
the Church must always be trying to insert the element of mercy into 
whatever economic system is established. 


V 


There are a few more examples from the history of the Chinese 
Church itself in its experience of dealing with non-Christian govern- 
ments which we should notice briefly. 

The story of the Nestorian Church in the T’ang dynasty has a 
fascination for us because it shows how, long ago, Christians first 
came to China, and reminds us how quickly the missionaries won 
their way into government circles in the ancient Chang An (Sian). 
Yet ultimately the Mission was a failure, and the Church did not 
survive. Why was this? It was probably because the Nestorian 
monks relied too heavily on the favor of one Emperor. It was also 
because the Church never really became Chinese, and its inspiration 
was for the most part Persian. The Christians were overshadowed 
by the rising power of Buddhism. 

Finally, it was owing to the rise of Islam, which, as we have seen, 
cut off the Nestorian and Monophysite Churches of the East from 
their catholic and orthodox brethren of the West, that the missionary 
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work of the Nestorians was curtailed. If there had been a continual 
stream of Christian thought and inspiration flowing over the caravan 
routes of central Asia, without interruption all the way from Rome 
to Sian and back again, the Church in China would have begun to 
take root. 

The second attempt to plant the Church in China was, as we have 
noticed, by the Franciscans in the thirteenth century, when the Yuan 
or Mongol Dynasty was in power in China. It was probably more 
successful than the Nestorian experiment, though this Church too 
was dependent on the goodwill of the Mongol Emperors and their 
subordinates, who were regarded as foreign by the Chinese. It was 
not therefore until the coming of the Jesuits in the sixteenth century 
to the unmistakably Chinese dynasty of the Mings, that the Church 
really began to take root. The story of St. Francis Xavier and Mat- 
teo Ricci is the beginning of the story of the contemporary Church 
in China, and again it is instructive to see how the pioneers dealt 
with the Chinese government authorities. 

The policy and attitude of the Jesuits has been well described by 
Allen in his Jesuits at the Court of Peking and by Latourette. Here 
we may simply note that the policy of the Jesuit fathers was to pre- 
sent themselves as scholars and to offer to the Chinese sages the best 
that Western science and mathematics had to give. They revised 
the calendar, introduced astronomical instruments, set up the ob- 
servatory whose successor is still at Sikawei Shanghai. They made 
clocks, and incidentally instruments of war! And on the cultural 
side they emphasized very strongly that Christianity was not opposed 
to ancient Chinese culture, but was in fact the fulfillment of it. The 
result was the famous Rites Controversy of the seventeenth century 
which came up when other Catholic missionaries came into con- 
flict with the liberal interpretation of the Jesuits. The question 
turned on whether it was permissible for a Catholic to burn incense 
at the shrine of his ancestor and observe the ancient Chinese customs 
of filial piety. The Jesuits adopted a liberal interpretation and their 
opponents won the ear of the Pope for condemning it. The Em- 
peror was so incensed at what he regarded as Papal interference that 
he banished the Jesuits and other Catholic orders from China alto- 
gether. ‘Thus it could be seen at this time, as it had been seen in 
Europe, that the Church was always making an impact on social and 
political life without being able to control the situation. Humanly 
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speaking the Church rested on the support of the secular authorities 
and when this was withdrawn there was a period of persecution. 


VI 


These events serve to remind us that the Chinese Church should 
be in a better position than almost any other in working out its rela- 
tionships with a non-Christian authority, for it has been practically 
continuous experience for three or four hundred years. The Church 
during the last century both in its Roman and non-Roman forms has 
had to make day-to-day and year-to-year arrangements with govern- 
ments which have been very variable, but which have of course all 
been non-Christian. Yet as we have seen, the missionary Church of 
the last century has inevitably been bound up at least culturally with 
the commercial expansion of the western powers, so that by treaties, 
and by China’s interest in opening doors to western nations, Chris- 
tian forces have experienced a not unfavorable treatment. But we 
may remember too that the government of China, as at present, has 
often been divided, and Christians have had to decide their relation- 
ships with conflicting governments. This occurred at the time of 
the T’ai Ping rebellion, whose leader, Hung Hsiu Chuan, had been 
greatly influenced by early Protestant missionaries in South China, 
with the result that into the political program of the revolutionaries 
there was woven a fabric of Christian-sounding ideas. Many mis- 
sionaries felt that there was something very hopeful in this revolu- 
tionary movement. For all the crudity of its ideas, it may be claimed 
that it held out the hope of the peaceful Kingdom of God to peasants 
in a way which was more closely akin to the Gospels than the govern- 
ment of the Manchu Dynasty. It is noticeable also that the T’ai 
Ping rebellion is now hailed by Chinese revolutionaries as the first 
stage in the transformation of China which is still going on. But 
it was premature and doomed to failure. It is perhaps ironical that 
the conqueror of the T’aipings was one of the most sincerely Chris- 
tian generals of the British Army, General Gordon. 

In the later revolutionary movements, the Church also can claim 
to have played some part. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was a Christian and his 
ideas and activities bear the impress of his education in Hongkong 
and Canton; in the Second Revolution of 1926-27, the Church’s in- 
fluence was strong enough to weather the anti-Christian storm, and 
with the conversion of Chiang Kai Shek in 1930, Christianity enjoyed 
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another period of tolerance, though it is clear that the beliefs of cer- 
tain leaders did not by themselves make a Christian pattern for the 
government as a whole. 

In the third stage of the revolution, which is going on now, Chris- 
tians have also been found on both sides and in the middle of the 
conflict. It would be the subject of another essay to trace the rela- 
tionship between Christian thought and revolution, and much has 
already been written on this. It is clear to anyone who looks back 
over the last three hundred years in Europe that religious reforma- 
tion and political revolution have often gone hand in hand. Mod- 


_—_—_— 
ern revolutions begin with the Dutch revolt against Catholic Spain, 


continues with the intensely religious movements which brought 
about the English Revolution of the seventeenth century, and has as 


its next stage the revolution of the American colonies with a power- 
ful element of Christian conviction behind it. In the later revolu- 
tions of France and Russia there is less obvious Christian impetus, 
but both have appealed to the deep-rooted sense of justice and broth- 
erhood which ie Ece cecal hes annenaiies “eg the West. The 
enthusiasm produced by the French Revolution in its first stages has 
its counterpart in the first stages of Communist rule in China, and 
the intellectuals in China and in the neighboring countries are show- 
ing the same lyrical delight in the new day that was shown by Words- 
worth when he wrote: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


It is of course natural and right that a revolution should appeal to 
students, and it would be a poor revolution that could not do so. 
But as students of history we cannot forget how the French and Rus- 
sian revolutions developed, and as students of human nature we can- 
not but remember how easily men deceive themselves about their 
own virtue. The Christian, as always through history, can never 
keep himself entirely out of the new movement, however irreligious 
it may be. But he can never throw himself into it or against it 
whole-heartedly even though it may be depicted as the Kingdom of 
Heaven or its opposite. The Christian is perhaps like a sea bird 
following a ship in its plodding way, resting on the ship too. But 
the bird lives in another dimension, it makes rings around the ship, 
it can see better than the captain which way the ship is going, and 
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yet it is the captain that has to steer the ship, not the bird. Yet 
there is something hopeful about the bird, for when he sees it, the 
captain knows that he is going in the right direction, and it may give 
him hope. 

That is a very imperfect parallel, and we must not press it too far; 
but it may illustrate the way in which the Church is bound to be in 
and out of every situation, sometimes seeming to go the same way as 
a government or a revolution, but all the time seeing farther, and 
from a different angle. Christians must therefore always be the 
despair of those who want a plain answer, and they seem to suffer 
from seeing too many sides to every question. But what they have 
to offer is the ability to lift the whole subject on to a different plane, 
and to see that what is happening is not a matter of religious diplo- 
macy, but is something which takes place under the hand of God. 

They engender a confidence which those who either believe or 
despair of systems cannot have. They believe that God knows what 
he is about, and that faith and obedience to his word must be at the 
base of any hopeful program for the future. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


In spite of every attempt to suppress its circulation, Paul Blan- 
shard’s book, American Freedom and Catholic Power (Beacon 
Press), continues to make its own way. Scheduled for an eleventh 
printing, the book has already sold more than 120,000 copies. In 
addition to the impressive influence which his book is registering 
all across the country, the author has been invited by numerous 
liberal groups to speak on the crucial issues raised by his critique 
of the Roman Church. One such public lecture was recently held 
on the campus of Princeton University under the sponsorship of the 
“Princeton Liberal Union,” a student group. Competing with a 
league basketball game and most unfavorable weather conditions, 
the largest lecture-room on the campus was filled to capacity—an 
index of the interest which Blanshard’s crusade has aroused. 

The lecture was a careful analysis and digest of the main argu- 
ment of the book interspersed with additional fresh material, such 
as the recent remarriages of certain prominent Roman Catholics. 
Mr. Blanshard speaks with conviction about the Roman Catholic 
challenge to American democracy. The nature of the Roman 
structure is itself undemocratic and therefore a threat to American 
liberalism. In fact, so he argues, the hierarchy is seeking to extend, 
a totalitarian theory of power into the realms of taxation, education, 
freedom of thought, marriage, and medicine. 

It is not necessary to repeat the argument for each of these items. 
They are all adequately documented in the book, and no serious 
exception has been taken to the factual material presented there. It 
may be worth mentioning, however, three major points which Mr. 
Blanshard made regarding the whole subject. 

First of all, he wanted it understood that he was interested in the 
Roman Catholic problem not from the viewpoint of a Protestant 
objecting to certain doctrinal positions but merely as a liberal Amer- 
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ican concerned with the democratic process. Some have criticized 
the author at this point on the basis that his own Christian position 
is ambiguous. But he would doubtless respond that a specifically 
religious or doctrinal polemic necessarily lends itself subject to the 
criticism of bigotry and proselytism, both of which do more harm 
than good. 

Second, Mr. Blanshard emphatically asserted that this problem of 
Roman Catholic challenge to democracy is something that must be 
brought out into the open and talked about. It is here that the 
concerted effort to silence the message of the book is most ominous. 
As is well known, the author encountered vigorous opposition when 
he sought a publisher. ‘Ten major publishing houses turned him 
down with the flat reply that they feared the antagonism of the 
Roman hierarchy. Of 150 review copies sent to newspapers, only 
nine were actually reviewed. The New York Times reviewed the 
book briefly (and negatively) but consistently refused to accept any 
advertising. When the Roman journal America offered an ad- 
vertisement to the Nation, which published the original articles by 
Mr. Blanshard, suggesting that those who had read one side of the 
case now read the other as presented by a priest—the Nation gladly 
accepted the offer. But when, in turn, the Nation drew up a simi- 
lar notice for inclusion in America, it was rejected. After a public 
debate at Harvard in which Mr. Blanshard faced a Roman Catholic 
spokesman, only one Boston newspaper so much as reported the af- 
fair. Such crude attempts at censorship are, of course, the best evi- 
dence of the fact that the Roman Church is undemocratic and, as 
such, a potent challenge to American freedom. 

The third point made by Mr. Blanshard, and in a sense the least 
convincing, is that a new resistance movement especially among the 
intellectuals of all faiths needs to be encouraged as a means for pro- 
voking these controversial matters and getting them discussed in 
an atmosphere of mutual responsibility for American democracy. 
We say this is rather unconvincing partly because of its naive as- 
sumption that Roman Catholics will break out of their own system 
and take the control of their Church out of the hands of the hierarchy, 
partly because such an intelligentsia movement would itself be un- 
democratic. Reform movements are not as a rule initiated or sus- 
tained by intellectuals but by the people themselves. In any event, 
such a resistance movement as Mr. Blanshard envisions should enlist 
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the support of the rank and file of Roman Catholic believers. That 
can only be accomplished when Roman Catholics come to appreciate 
not only the arguments against their own system but the positive and 
persuasive inducements of a better way. 


THE PASTOR AND THE THEOLOGIAN 


From a subscriber in Saint Louis comes a letter raising a question 
about the relation between the pastor and the theologian. He is 
disturbed to discover, for example, that in a recent issue of THE- 
oLocy Topay there were only two pastors among a list of twenty- 
two contributors. He makes the following comment: 


“Does this indicate a dearth of scholarly and theological interest 
on the part of pastors? Of course pastors read this journal, but 
among the contributors, they are conspicuous for their absence. Do 
pastors possess a spectator or balcony view of theological discussion? 
Or are pastors so absorbed in fish fries, building projects, and visita- 
tion evangelism that they have no time left to define and relate the 
Evangel? Or are the more serious religious journals intended pri- 
marily as a clearing house for academicians? 

“I note that George Adam Smith wrote the introduction to the 
first edition of his work on The Book of Isaiah at Queen’s Cross 
Church. ‘Today there seems to be not only a gulf between Biblical 
studies and the theologians, but also between scholarship and the 
pastor, and still another between the clergy and the laity.” 


The writer of this letter is clearly exposing a real and not an 
imaginary problem. He offers no solution, and perhaps there is 
none. But both pastors and theologians should be aware of the 
peril of such a discontinuity. So far as our journal is concerned, we 
are definitely not committed to an editorial policy that seeks to ac- 
centuate or widen sucha gap. On the contrary, we have maintained 
from the beginning that THEoLocy Topay is not for academicians 
alone but for the so-called “average working minister.’”” We do not 
suppose that such an ideal has been achieved, but encouragement 
can be derived from the fact that the bulk of our subscribers are, like 
our correspondent, pastors of particular churches. 

We will not presume to indict the active ministry for being too 
preoccupied with practical affairs. As a matter of fact, some of our 
most active pastors furnish us with some of our best book reviews 
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and articles. Perhaps from the pastors’ point of view what is needed 
more than “viewing with alarm” is just plain encouragement. Elton 
Trueblood and some others are trying to establish a “guild of Chris- 
tian writers” to encourage young pastors to set aside a certain amount 

of time each week for study and writing. The plan requires a deep 
sense of discipline and appreciation of the value of preaching with a 
pen, but it is already showing signs of promise. 

As long as both pastors and theologians are disturbed about this | 
problem, there is hope. If the pastor assumes that the theologian is _ 
living in a stratosphere of scholastic existence, while the theologian _, 
looks askance at the pastor’s involvement in the daily routine—the 
gap between them will widen and spell disaster for the Church. 





TAX EXEMPTION AND THE CHURCHES 


Although the First Amendment of the Constitution has been in 
force for more than 150 years, the meaning of the words—‘‘Congress__| 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion”—is more 
ambiguous and legally complicated than ever. ‘Two recent and 
much discussed decisions illustrate the point: Everson v. Board of | 
Education (known as 330 U. S. 1, 1947) and McCollum v. Board of ! 
Education (333 U. S. 203, 1948). The former had to do with a 
New Jersey school board granting parents of children attending 
parochial schools compensation for bus transportation. In the deci- 
sion regarding this matter, Justice Black said, “Neither a state nor 
the Federal Government can set up a Church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion t 
over another.” Justices Jackson and Rutledge were in agreement \ 
on that point, the latter stating that the Constitution “outlaws all s 
use of public funds for religious purposes.’’ According to such in- i 
terpretation, the traditional tax exemption of religious institutions 
may be brought into serious legal question. 

In the McCollum case the use of tax-supported school property 
for religious purposes was an important point in establishing the 
unconstitutionality of the “released time” religious program. Jus- 
tice Black repeated the statement quoted above, and many have al- 
ready inferred thereby that this implies that tax exemption is a 
direct aid to religion which in the two cases mentioned is now taken 
to be banned by the First and Fourteenth Amendments. 
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The problem is not one for laymen. It is a highly debated issue 
among experts, and it may be a long time, if ever, before general 
agreement is achieved. The Law School of Duke University in its 
official quarterly organ, Law and Contemporary Problems, devotes a 
recent issue (Winter, 1949) to the whole question of “Religion and 
the State.” It is an exceedingly interesting and readable volume 
with articles by well-known authorities. The final article deals with 
this subject of tax preferment and is written by Monrad G. Paulsen, 
Assistant Professor of Law at Indiana University. 

Various reasons have been advanced, writes Professor Paulsen, for 
discontinuing tax exemptions. An unbeliever could complain, for 
example, that he is forced in an indirect way to support organized 
religion since his tax load, theoretically, is increased by the exemp- 
tions accorded religious institutions. In reply, however, there are 
many cogent historical arguments for maintaining such preferment, 
and religious institutions, of course, are not alone in this but share 
with educational and scientific groups of all kinds which also receive 
tax exemption. The big reason why this matter has not become 
more heated than it is at present is due to the fact that the amount 
of revenue involved in such exemptions does not seem, relatively 
speaking, very large. ‘‘Few problems achieve great public impor- 
tance until they become economically significant.” 

If Professor Paulsen speaks for any considerable segment of con- 
temporary legal opinion on this matter, the whole question of tax 
preferment is exceedingly difficult to justify on ideological, economic, 
or legal grounds. It would seem, therefore, that the Churches ought 
to ask themselves with more concern than has been evident thus far 
whether this is also the case on specifically ethical and religious 
grounds. It may be that this question will become crucial from an 
ideological or economic point of view, and since the two disputed 
cases already cited, there may be legal precedent for questioning tax 
exemption. 

If the Churches do not take some initiative in studying this prob- 
lem, with the help of expert legal advice, they may find themselves 
in the awkward position of simply maintaining their own preferential 
status. Without voicing an opinion here as to the right or wrong of 
this complicated situation, it would seem opportune for the Churches 
to take a lead at this particular moment with some sense of prophetic 
vision and responsibility. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE LAST DECADE 


Readers of the Christian Century have doubtless followed with 
much interest the series of twelve articles, recently concluded, on the 
general theme, “How My Mind Has Changed in the Last Decade.” 
The editor led us to believe that some summing up of these articles 
would be forthcoming, but for some reason that has not appeared. 
Perhaps it was felt that this series did not reveal sufficient insight 
into the religious situation of the past ten years; there were, for ex- 
ample, few comments printed in the correspondence columns and 
little or no articulate controversy. 

As compared with the first venture (Jan.—Nov., 1939), which was a 
most suggestive and informative series, this more recent group of 
articles suffers by contrast. The first series contained thirty-five 
contributors; the second only twelve. The first included ten pas- 
tors; the second only one. The first was clearly dominated by theo- 
logical problems and shifting winds of doctrine; the second, with 
some notable exceptions, is not theologically impressive. 

On the basis of such a meager representation, it would be dan- 
gerous to make an analysis of contemporary trends. But some gen- 
eral characteristics may be noted. First, the ethical implications of 
the Christian faith are receiving fresh consideration. Ferré would 
re-interpret the social gospel in terms of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in “the fellowship of the concerned.” Gallagher, interested in race 
relations, sees man’s destiny “writ clearly in his duty.” Horton says 
he has “‘theologized through ethics,” with special reference to natural 
law. ‘Tillich has become somewhat skeptical of “religious social- 
ism.” Brunner regards the totalitarian state as “irreconcilable with 
the nature of man as understood from the Christian point of view.” 

Second, there is a conscious striving for a via media between theo- 
logical extremes. Exceptions are to be found in Barth and a few 
others. But such a title as “Beyond Liberalism and Neo-orthodoxy” 
is typical. One says, “If the old liberalism was insufficient, the new 
orthodoxy was an affront.” Another describes his position as ‘“Evan- 
gelical Catholicism.” Another speaks hopefully of a “‘method of 
correlation” which will give perspective between supernaturalism 
and naturalism. 

Third, special interests and emphases are defined. Barth tells 
us that he has changed his mind about the ecumenical movement. 
Ferré has become a pacifist. Oursler has become a Roman Catholic, 
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and Barrois a Protestant. ‘Tillich has learned the English language, 
Brunner is concerned for a “‘missionary”’ theology for the “heathen.” 
Mackay seeks a “dynamic theology” which will issue in a “theology 
of life, not merely a theology of light.”” Kraemer finds the common 
witness of the Church more potent than individual witness. Straton 
sees signs of hope in the broadening horizons of ecumenicity. 

Fourth, although there is a reserve and modesty about these auto- 
biographical pilgrimages, many assert that the past decade has 
brought new light and clearer vision. ‘I see now that we have be- 
gun to gain our bearings.” “I feel that I have deepened my own 
hold on central, essential Christianity.” ‘It became increasingly 
clear tome.” “I learned to understand one thing and another more 
clearly.” “Certain important issues have become clarified in my 
mind.” It is gratifying to note these deeper insights and to derive 
what satisfaction they afford regarding the future of the Church. 
No one of the twelve felt that the decade had been lost. The 
Apostle’s autobiographical remark is perhaps appropriate as a sum- 
mary of the series, ““We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair.” 


THE CITY CHURCH TAKES A STAND 


For a good many years it has been a generally accepted opinion 
that the day of the downtown city church is past. The increased 
concentration of industry and commerce in our metropolitan centers 
has been paralleled by an emigration of families to the suburbs. 
Protestant churches have been particularly affected since this move- 
ment away from the city has been mainly within the middle income 
brackets of our population. Into the vacuum have come Jews and 
Roman Catholics. Many Protestant churches have tried to meet the 
situation by abandoning their property and following the people to 
the outskirts. This is good for the suburbs but bad for the city. 

There are striking evidences, however, that this retreat has begun 
to slow down. In many instances the city church is taking a stand, 
recreating its constituency, gathering people into its fellowship 
rather than following them in their migration. 

In a constructive and hopeful address on this subject before the 
annual meeting of the Alliance of Reformed Churches at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, the Reverend Phillips P. Elliot of the First Presby- 
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terian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., outlined some aspects of this new 
phase. Listing more than ten city churches which have in very re- 
cent years shown new and vigorous signs of life, the speaker pre- 
dicted that a new strategy might well save what has long been re- 
garded asa lost cause. Such a strategy would involve three emphases. 

First, if the metropolitan city church decides to take a stand it 
must be ready to re-form its conception of the congregation. It is 
seldom the case that there are no people left in the neighborhood, 
and even among Jews and Roman Catholics and foreign language 
groups there are evangelistic possibilities. “The church must seek 
out the people where they are and not merely run after them when 
they migrate. 

Second, the program of the city church must become more flexible 
in order to meet the needs of a new situation. If the Sunday School 
looks hopeless, as it often does in a downtown church, then more 
time and thought can be given to young adult groups, evening study 
classes, and any activity that will adapt the church to the conditions 
under which the people live. In New York City a whole new com- 
munity housing development is opening up a promising resource of 
church membership. In the congested areas of Harlem, so-called 
“store front” churches and recreation centers have been established 
by a group of theological students. ‘There appear to be endless 
possibilities for positive action if imagination and courage are 
enlisted. 

And third, Protestantism has set before it a supreme opportunity 
and responsibility to become a unifying factor in metropolitan civic 
life. Someone has said that the loneliest people in the world are in 
cities. What is there to bring such isolated individuals together into 
some sort of fellowship of which they will feel themselves a part? 
For some this is provided by the labor union. And it is a damaging 
reflection upon Protestantism that in many minds the Church, and 
indeed religion as a whole, stands for discrimination and segrega- 
tion. A poster featured in New York subways recently pictured a 
man hanging up the receiver of a telephone having apparently just 
been refused an application for a job. Underneath were the words, 
‘Americans ask ‘Is he a good worker?’ not ‘What is his race or re- 
ligion?’”” The implication is that religion divides and _ isolates. 
The city church must combat such an impression, for only as it 
unites can it heal. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


CO-OPERATION VERSUS PATERNALISM 


Perhaps one of the most hotly-debated issues in the political and 
economic world is that of the relation of ‘free enterprise” to the 
“welfare state.” Different terms are often used to designate the two 
emphases involved. A great deal of confusion would be overcome 
if people would clarify their use of terms. 

Dean J. Douglas Brown, Professor of Economics and Director of 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University, has made 
a significant statement regarding this issue in a recent address before 
the National Consumers’ League. 

Taking as his ‘‘text’’ the words, “promote the general welfare,” 
which are found in our “political Bible,” Dean Brown reminds us of 
the fact that in the original writing of the Constitution, the words 
Union, Justice, Tranquility, Welfare, and Liberty are capitalized. 
Evidently the founding fathers were as much concerned about Lib- 
erty as they were about Welfare! 

In recent months, the term ‘welfare state’? has come in for con- 
siderable censure. But the critics have not been exact in their in- 
dictment. Do they mean (a) that the general welfare is not a goal 
in democratic society? Dean Brown does not think so. Or do the 
critics mean (b) that welfare for some has been assured through the 
impairment of justice for others? Dean Brown says, “Perhaps.” 
Or do they mean (c) that welfare has been promoted at the price of 
liberty? Again Dean Brown answers, “Perhaps.” He concludes, 
therefore, that the criticism is not aimed at the purpose of welfare. 
It is and should be aimed at the manner in which welfare is attained 
and assured. 

The criticism against the welfare state is often made by those who 
have not seriously or sufficiently thought through the way in which 
a “democratic capitalism’’ can assure welfare without loss of liberty 
or the impairment of justice. The criticism ought to be aimed 
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against a “paternalistic welfare state” made so by political pressure 
arising from an unwillingness on the part of men to promote a co- 
operative welfare state. 

Dean Brown says that a “paternalistic welfare state’’ is not con- 
sistent with the American form of democratic capitalism. In time it 
will break down incentive and mutual responsibility. It ends in 
either stagnation or dictatorship. “The Santa Claus state may be- 
come the Stalin state.” 

But a co-operative welfare state is not inconsistent with democratic 
capitalism. It supports mutual help, self-help, and taxation with 
representation; it sustains justice among our people, and avoids the 
loss of personal freedom. It seeks to prevent dependency before it 
occurs, and to deal with it constructively when it occurs. 

The real answer to this problem is action, says Brown, not charges 
and counter-charges. “We need the finest arts of policy develop- 
ment and administrative planning.” Such a co-operative state will 
be concerned about many things. It will represent the effort of free 
people to help each other in the areas where private enterprise alone 
is insufficient. “There is no question that private enterprise is the 
most efficient framework of activity in the vast, major areas of eco- 
nomic life. But where that enterprise is not enough, we need co- 
operative action.” 

Dean Brown maintains that for the survival of democratic capi- 
talism we need the combination of three essential ingredients: 


1. Individual incentive 
2. Mutual responsibility 
3. An effective framework against the corroding fear of insecurity. 


In the agricultural period of America, individual incentive was 
the most important ingredient. ‘The coming of the factory system 
introduced the era of mutual responsibility. And now, with vast 
interdependent activities, new safeguards are needed against arbi- 
trary and overwhelming contingencies. We face the necessity of 
building a co-operative welfare state which has in it individual incen- 
tive and mutual responsibility. 

The critical question, says Dean Brown, is this: Will the American 
people take the right road in the choice between the co-operative as 
opposed to the paternalistic welfare state? Ignorance and loss of 
moral fiber may result in state paternalism. “A decade or a century 
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from now men may look back and say that the decision was made in 
the year 1950.” 

It is good to read such a clear statement from a specialist in eco- 
nomics, a Dean in a recognized faculty, and a faithful Presbyterian 
elder! 


A CLEAR. VOICE OF PROPHETIC STATESMANSHIP 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon has emerged as an acknowledged 
leader in the United Nations Organization. To his leadership we 
owe the formation of the Declaration of Rights, drafted by the As- 
sembly’s Economic and Social Council. He is also a member of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 

Not long ago Dr. Malik gave an address before the Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, in which he expressed some sound 
wisdom regarding the responsibilities of East and West on war and 
peace. He pled with both sides. He lamented the “tragic dearth” 
of leaders who are “‘so genuinely in touch with the truth and with 
the hearts of their fellow men as to have only to open their minds 
to be loved and believed and followed. ‘The world desperately cries 
for masters; for it is only the voice of conviction and truth that is 
going to save us. ‘There is a corresponding backruptcy of funda- 
mental ideas.”’ 

He noted that there is an unequal struggle between East and West 
for the hearts of men, because there is no ideological position in the 
West like that of Communists for their “set of generic ideas.” He 
notes that in the West, “the talk about democracy, freedom, repre- 
sentative government, is woefuly inadequate; it deals for the most 
part with pure form, sheer external machinery. It does not satisfy 
man’s deepest cravings for friendship and understanding and truth 
and love... .” 

Dr. Malik continues: 


“The only effective answer to Communism is a genuine spiritual- 
ized materialism which seeks to remove every trace of social injustice 
without loss of the higher values which constitute the very soul of 
the west. . . . 

“If your only export in these realms is the silent example of flour- 
ishing political institutions and happy human relations, you cannot 
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lead. If your only export is a distant reputation for wealth and 
prosperity and order, you cannot lead. . . . 

‘“‘We must hope and pray that there will develop in the Western 
World a mighty spiritual movement which will rediscover and re- 
affirm its glorious hidden values, and fulfill mankind’s longing for a 
more just order of things, a more beautiful world, a New Heaven 
and a New Earth... . 

“If the Western world can show a way to eradicate the shame and 
scandal of poverty, of exploitation, of oppression, of greed, without 
resort to social revolution and class struggle and dictatorship: if it 
can place these material values in their proper subordinate place 
within the context of a mighty spiritual movement which will be 
revolutionary without being subversive and which will draw its sub- 
stance from the infinite riches of the Western positive tradition, then 
the necessity for Communism will vanish, and the specter which now 
walks the earth will be laid forever.” 


Dr. Malik has spoken as a prophet of old. His words are beyond 
dispute. He calls upon the West to lead the nations into a new era 
of peace. But he rightly says that such action will issue only from 
a new birth of vision in which the nations will perceive a fresh sense 
of holy and redemptive mission. Nations which are concerned 
about saving themselves, will be lost. “The way of redemption is 
through faith and service. The responsibility of the Churches for 
the generation of such spiritual vision and high responsibility is 
clear. More and more it seems to be evident that what men and 
nations lack is the one thing needful which has been vouchsafed the 
Church to proclaim and incarnate, namely, the Gospel. ‘The world 
of power is more and more in control of a kind of totalitarian 
secularism which knows no higher authority than that of natural, 
social, individual reality which has been inflated by sheer deifica- 
tion. The real battle for the world is in the area of the soul. Few 
Churches, it seems, know what the battle is really about, and there- 
fore they are unable to be the generators of the new life which Dr. 
Malik contends must be the inspiration for peace! 


THE UNITED EVANGELISTIC ADVANCE 


The United Evangelistic Advance is an over-all effort on the part 
of thirty-seven Protestant denominations to bring the Gospel to 
America in a united way. Its motto is America for Christ. The pe- 
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riod of its operation is from World Communion Sunday, the first Sun- 
day in October, 1949, to New Year’s Day, 1951. All of the inter- 
denominational bodies have the Advance in their programs. And 
it is set within the framework of world evangelism. 

No spectacular methods have been devised for this Advance. 
Rather, those methods will be employed which are in harmony with 
the nature of Christianity and which have been found effective in 
the past. “The Advance relies heavily upon lay visitation evangelism 
teams trained and sent out by local Churches into their immediate 
communities. It also relies upon the University Mission pattern for 
colleges and universities. “The Teaching Mission, although some- 
what new, is being widely used. It aims to locate the unchurched 
by means of a quick survey, to invite the unchurched into the fellow- 
ship of their preferred Church in the community, to examine the 
entire program of the local Church with the help of a guest leader, 
and generally to improve and renew the life of the Church. It is 
called “fellowship evangelism.” Emphasis in the Advance is also 
placed upon the spontaneous development of prayer cells in parishes. 
Preaching missions of different types will be held in many cities; 
some missions will be city-wide, some will be simultaneous missions 
in local Churches in a city, and others will be centered in districts. 
Summer conferences and camps will continue. So broad is the in- 
clusiveness of the Advance, that groups and denomination not as- 
sociated with the Federal Council of Churches who are engaging in 
evangelistic work are considered in the Advance. 

The Advance is not an innovation, but rather the climax of de- 
nominational evangelistic programs of the past few years. It is the 
creation of the denominations through their forty-six secretaries of 
evangelism, who believe that the time has come to work together in 
this primary task of the Churches. 

The Advance is an aspect of Christian unity for evangelistic ac- 
tion; as such, it is more a symbol and a channel than a program in 
itself. While it is conducting a number of university, lay visitation, 
preaching, and teaching missions, it is doing more. It is generating 
the spirit of co-operative evangelism in local communities every- 
where The degree and amount of co-operation in evangelism 
among the Churches is amazing to those who are acquainted with it. 
As an example, within the past five years the denominations have 
trained over a million laymen and ministers to do personal evan- 
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gelistic work! And this task has in many instances been done 
co-operatively! 

When the fifteen-month period is finished, we must be cautious 
not to evaluate the Advance by its spectacular results. As a co- 
operative enterprise it cannot do the work of evangelism by itself; it 
is the creation of the denominations, and it must serve the denomi- 
nations and their Churches. ‘The Advance cannot hope to succeed 
in local communities where local pastors and Church council secre- 
taries will not work together, or where they will not work at evan- 
gelism! The Advance can only provide the dramatic opportunity 
for such co-operation. 

The aim of the Advance is not the mere addition of Church mem- 
bers. It rests solidly upon the definition of evangelism adopted by 
the Federal Council and the World Council of Churches, namely 
that evangelism is “the proclamation or presentation of the Good 
News of God in Jesus Christ so that men may put their trust in God 
through Him, confess Him as Savior from the guilt and power of sin, 
and serve Him as Lord in the fellowship of the Church and in all the 
walks of the common life.’’ And it seeks to renew the life of the 
Church and the ministry, to train those who decide to become 
Christians, to reclaim the vast number of absentee Church members, 
and to nurture people into responsible Christian citizenship. 

The Advance has been called the mid-century crusade for evan- 
gelism. Its creation and its urgency are due to the present situation 
in which we find ourselves. ‘The century that dawned with the 
cock-sure attitude of the superman has fallen on evil days. The last 
year of the first half of the twentieth century is a time for critical self- 
examination and rededication. “The Churches are deeply aware of 
their responsibility to the United States which has now assumed such 
a powerful and influential role in world affairs, and in the life and 
destiny of every person on earth! ‘The Advance, therefore, takes on 
a serious aspect; it represents thirty-seven Protestant Communions 
no longer concerned about a divisive proselyting kind of sentimental 
evangelism, but deeply concerned about making an effective united 
Gospel witness to the people of the nation. 

The task is immense and the situation complex. And while the 
Advance will not be able to accomplish the impossible for a number 
of reasons, it has captured the imagination of millions of Christian 
people, and when finished it will have provided what its leaders be- 
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lieve to be a necessary tentative channel through which the Holy 
Spirit may work at this particular stage of Christian unity. 


LITERACY EVANGELISM 


Dr. Frank Laubach will no doubt go down in history as one of the 
great world Christian leaders of this generation. As field represent- 
ative of the Committee on World Literacy of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, he is a unique missionary to the illiterates of the world. 

He writes that there are 1,200 million non-Christian illiterates in 
Asia and Africa. Ten million adults learn to read each year. 
There are 30 million Christians scattered among them. Laubach 
calls for the training of these Christians so that each one may teach 
one non-Christian and lead him to Christ. ‘The membership in the 
Church could be doubled each year in this way. 

The ten million adults who are learning to read each year “require 
an immense amount of good reading matter. We have been writing 
above the heads of the semi-literate people. The Communists who 
have written very simply for the masses have been capturing Asia 
and Africa with propaganda. Every missionary who can must take 
a course in simple journalism, then go out to seek talented, native 
Christians, train them to write simply and fascinatingly and help 
them to write, print, and sell newspapers, magazines, and books.” 
Thousands of new missionaries must be trained in the techniques of 
teaching illiterates and go out to mobilize the 30 million native 
Christians. 

Toward the accomplishment of this goal, Dr. Laubach asks for the 
mobilization of all real Christians in prayer. He calls for a million 
prayer groups in the United States, to pray for the United Nations, 
for the President, the Congress and Cabinet of the nation, and to 
pray for Stalin, Russia, and the Politburo. And even though Stalin 
is not converted, America will be converted! 

Laubach admits that all of this is nothing but so many words on 
paper. But the moment each of us begins to put it into action, each 
of us becomes the best hope of the world. Surely, this vast area of 
world illiteracy is a challenge to fire the imagination and concern of 
every Christian who takes the grace and lordship of Jesus Christ 
seriously! 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS IN COMMUNIST AREAS 


Some criticism has lately been directed against Boards of Foreign 
Missions, particularly by The Christian Century. That journal 
claims that the Mission Boards did not make their policy plain at 
the Bangkok Conference last December regarding the future of mis- 
sions in lands under Communist domination. (The Christian Cen- 
tury, Februray 8, 1950.) It claims that the Boards are hesitant to 
make up their minds. This may have been due to the fact that they 
did not wish to involve missionaries who stayed at their posts in un- 
due hazards, or that they were fearful of supporting Christians on 
mission fields who have a favorable attitude toward Communist 
“liberation.” The former may endanger lives, the latter may lose 
home support for the Boards. 

Dr. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, of the Methodist Church’s Board 
of Foreign Missions, disagrees with this criticism. He admits the 
faulty press relations of the Bangkok Conference, and he calls atten- 
tion to the incomplete information of the Conference upon which 
the Century based its criticism. He thinks that the members of the 
Conference very seriously discussed what Christians should do in 
lands where Communism has not yet come, and what Christians 
should or could do in Communist areas. The Conference reported 
on Asian conditions, upon widespread evils, upon Communism as a 
judgment on the Church’s failure to deal adequately with these evils, 
and upon the difference between social revolution which seeks justice 
and a totalitarian ideology which falsely interprets and perverts it. 
The Conference definitely sought to promote a kind of social trans- 
formation by democratic means which does not destroy the ends of 
justice. This is the only answer to Communism, which, in its strug- 
gle for justice, perverts power because it has no sense of the inde- 
pendence of moral reality which must judge and control power. It 
therefore turns the desire for social justice into a new oppression 
which arises from the self-righteousness of militant atheism. Chris- 
tian truth alone can judge and save the social hope from its frustra- 
tion either by a secularized liberal democracy, or an atheistic totali- 
tarian Communism. 

The Bangkok Conference also gave some advice to Christians who 
remain in Communist areas. It stated that the Church’s witness 
may be specifically to seek to provide a moral and religious founda- 
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tion for the new sense of social freedom and economic justice of 
people. ‘The conditions under which missionaries work will be un- 
stable and experimental. Bangkok called for Bible-centered teach- 
ing and living with the whole congregation committed to the task of 
witness. “Thus a community of persons rooted in the Word of God 
will result in which man’s worth and mutual responsibility will be 
realized, and from which love will go out in service to the neighbor- 
hood. ‘This will give a prophetic witness to the divine righteousness 
in society. 

The Conference, it seems, being close to the actual conditions un- 
der which Christianity in the Orient must operate, took a realistic 
and a Biblical view of the nature of the Christian faith and its rela- 
tion to the world in a time of social revolution. ‘To westerners the 
report may look somewhat tame and lacking in definite opinions. 
What may look like caution in the Bangkok report is Christian wis- 
dom couched in sober words! 


“A FULL-GUIDANCE CHURCH” 


An advertisement announces a five-day conference at Camp Akita, 
Ohio, during the month of May. It is to be a training conference 
for ministers and directors of Christian education. A limited num- 
ber of attendants can be accommodated. 

The objectives of the conference are interesting and revealing. 
Its leaders are convinced that the Church must deal with the whole 
life of man. This meeting aims to train the leadership of the 
Church to: 


1. Guide life from conception until the person is born. 

2. Guide the total family until it becomes a unit in God’s 
Kingdom. 

3. Seek answers to the basic questions. 

4. Achieve a teamwork of all agencies in the community. 


The key leader of this conference is Dr. Roy Burkhart, long-time 
pastor of the First Community Church of Columbus, Ohio. With 
him will be associated a prominent Presbyterian minister of a city 
Church, a professional psychiatrist, and a trained counselor who is 
also a pastoral psychologist. 

For years Dr. Burkhart has pioneered in a new kind of Church. 
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He centers his ministry in persons and their needs. Dozens of 
leaders are selected and trained to assist him in diagnosing and heal- 
ing these needs. He co-operates with the public schools in the com- 
munity; and he seeks to bring the ministry of the Church to bear 
upon the schools and to relate the task of the schools to the ministry 
of the Church. Doctors, psychiatrists, police officials, and social 
service agencies work with the Community Church and vice versa in 
dealing with human problems. Burkhart’s sermons center largely 
in the problems and needs of the people, considered in the light of 
the Gospel. He insists that the Church be set down within the life 
of the community; it must not be isolated from the context of society 
in which people live. 

The theme of the proposed conference in May suggests the type of 
Church which Burkhart believes must come into being everywhere, 
namely, a “full-guidance Church.” Such a Church must be inter- 
ested in all of life; it must be interested in the social context of life, 
and it must concentrate upon helping persons to achieve wholeness. 
Therefore, the Church must be community-minded, and it must lead 
in the achievement of a spirit of teamwork among all community 
agencies in tackling the task of man’s total redemption. 

Criticism has been directed against this program because it is 
too community-minded and problem-conscious. It is feared that a 
Church which centers so much of its attention upon man, his com- 
munity and his problems may neglect to concentrate upon those 
truths and realities which the Church must proclaim and seek to 
implement in life. “The Church must not be a follower of man and 
the community, but a leader of man and a shaper of the community. 

The issue is not a matter of either-or; rather it is a matter of em- 
phasis. A true Church is deeply concerned about persons, and about 
the total context of society in which they live and work. A true 
Church is the community’s best friend. But its concern must be 
animated by something far greater than a mere desire to resolve per- 
sonal problems and create a unified or integrated community on a 
sub-Christian basis. A Church interested only in truth may soon 
isolate itself from life and not only become unchristian but actually 
open the way for the secularization of society by withdrawing religion 
from it. And a Church interested only in personal and community 
problems may not only cease to be Christian but actually sanction a 
kind of religiosity which is less or even other than genuinely Chris- 
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tian. The result may be disastrous for Christianity as for the 
community. 

“The full-guidance Church” program as expressed in the First 
Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, and as proposed for the 
prospective conference, is one of the significant trends of our time, 
because it reveals to us a Church really concerned about making 
Christianity a living issue in personal and community life. It marks 
the attempt of the Church to make religion a functioning and re- 
deeming reality. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


DoGMATICs IN OUTLINE, by Karl Barth. 155 pp. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1949. $3.75. 

This book consists of lectures delivered to the general student body of 
the University of Bonn during the summer semester of 1946. In an in- 
teresting foreword Barth explains that he felt constrained by the nature 
of his audience and the conditions under which they met, “in the semi- 
ruins of the once stately Kurfiirsten Schloss” amid the din of demolition 
work, to adapt a freer mode of delivery than is his wont: he spoke with- 
out manuscript, and the lectures are printed from a revised shorthand 
transcript. ‘The reader, however, will scarcely detect this; the book ex- 
hibits the same orderliness and precision which is to be found in Barth’s 
larger work; it differs from it (apart from the inevitable brevity) only in 
a slightly more popular style of treatment and the employment of some 
topical references. 

As he has already done twice before, Barth follows the Apostles’ Creed 
and expounds it clause by clause. The exposition does not add anything 
essentially new to the Credo of 1935. Its interest lies chiefly in two 
things, in showing where Barth is currently disposed to lay the chief em- 
phasis and in affording some glimpses of the line he takes in topics which 
have not yet been treated in the Kirchliche Dogmatik. ‘Thus it is note- 
worthy that in the present work he devotes three chapters to faith in con- 
trast to only one in its predecessor. He treats faith successively as trust, 
as knowledge, and as confession. Barth is as convinced as ever he was 
that the absolute priority belongs to the Word of God, the objective fides 
quae creditur; yet he is concerned to show that the subjective fides qua 
creditur which is evoked by the meeting of God with man is no sacri- 
fictum intellectus but a genuine human activity of which an intelligible 
account can be given. He insists that the knowledge of faith is a thor- 
oughly rational and logical matter, though he prefers to describe it in 
the Old Testament term, wisdom, “which is practical knowledge, em- 
bracing the entire existence of man.”’ The whole section will be found 
illuminating by those who have hitherto thought of Barth as instigating 
a revolt against reason. 

In the matter of Christology Barth champions Chalcedonian orthodoxy, 
as he did already in Dogmatik,1.2. Instead of dismissing it as theological 
hairsplitting, he says, we should be grateful for the fundamental work 
that was done then to safeguard the essential mystery of the Incarnation 
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and resist “attempts to resolve the mystery into a human comprehensibil- 
ity.” But is Barth’s own defense of the virgin birth not just such an at- 
tempt? The male, he explains, is excluded here “‘as the specific agent of 
human action and history, with his responsibility for directing the human 
species.” (This contrasts oddly with a form of the recapitulation theory 
known to Anselm, which held that “as sin began with a woman, so it was 
necessary that the author of our salvation should be born of a woman,” 
Cur deus homo, 1.3). Barth surely makes his case slightly ridiculous 
when he suspects the presence of natural theology behind any doubt or 
hesitation regarding the virgin birth. 

The work of Christ is interpreted on Athanasian lines. “By God’s 
dispensation this one [Jesus Christ] stands for all.’’ His humanity is the 
essence of all humanitas, and his existence, not as an idea but a real his- 
tory, is God’s sovereign decision upon every man. This, says Barth, is 
an objective order, a matter of fact which stands, prior to our recognition 
of it. Reconciliation then takes place by means of an inconceivable ex- 
change or substitution, God putting himself in man’s place and man be- 
ing put in God’s place. This is fine, robust, objective doctrine, the fuller 
development of which in the Dogmatik will be awaited with interest. 

Pressure of time compelled a briefer treatment of the third article of 
the Creed, and the chapter on the Church, while laudably emphasizing 
the true nature and raison d’étre of the Church, leaves some important 
questions aside. Thus, while it is undoubtedly the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Church government that here “Jesus Christ rules alone, and any 
ruling of man can only represent this government of His,’’ some guidance 
in the application of the principle is to be desired. The Church is a vis- 
ible, concrete body, as Barth himself emphasizes, and the rule of its Lord 
must be represented in some visible, concrete form. Is it better repre- 
sented in the Congregational form than in the Presbyterian? Barth’s 
suggestion that, if we concentrate in our various congregations on quite 
concretely being the Church, we shall somehow be bound up with one 
another, cannot be regarded as a very valuable contribution to the ecu- 
menical problem. 

The translation is by Professor G. T. Thomson of Edinburgh, who 
translated the first half-volume of the Dogmatik. He has performed a 
difficult task in a competent manner, though occasionally he errs on the 
side of literalness. It may be questioned, however, whether minor works 
like the present are best calculated to promote the understanding of Barth 
—and remove the misunderstanding—in the English-speaking world. 
Will the brief remarks on the temporal and spatial character of created 
being (pp. 55 f.), for example, convey much illumination to any one who 
has not read the long discussions in Dogmatik, III.1 and III.2? It is 
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surely a matter for regret that only one half-volume of the larger work has 
been made available in English. A proposal to form a British syndicate 
of translators to continue Professor Thomson’s work failed. Has Ameri- 
can theological scholarship resources equal to the task? 

GerorGE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue History OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, by Jules Lebreton, S.J., and 
Jacques Zeiller. With a Foreword by Augustin Fliche and Mgr. Victor 
Martin. Translated from the French by Ernest C. Messenger. 2 vols. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. $16.50. 

Here, at something like long last, we have an American edition of the 
English translation of the first two volumes of Augustin Fliche and Victor 
Martin’s great collaborative Histoire de l’Eglise projected in twenty-four 
volumes and now nearing completion. This first section, The History of 
the Primitive Church, was written conjointly by Jules Lebreton and 
Jacques Zeiller, both distinguished patristic historians, and was originally 
published in 1935-38. Father Messenger’s most excellent translation ap- 
peared in England in 1942-48. He is at work on the next section of the 
larger history; volume I of The Church of the Christian Roman Empire 
has been recently publshed in England. One may hope that its.American 
counterpart will be available shortly. 

“Primitive Christianity,” as here understood, extends from the New 
Testament beginnings down to the turn of the fourth century. Lebreton 
has taken major responsibility for the interpretation of theological and 
liturgical development in the period. Zeiller, in much smaller compass, 
has undertaken to analyze the problems of polity, social teachings, and the 
relation of Church and empire. Book I is almost wholly concerned with 
a précis of the New Testament account of the Christian origins. Book II 
carries us into the second century and through the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers and the earlier Apologists. Book III concerns itself mainly with 
the challenge and threat of the great heresies of the second century and 
the Catholic reaction to them. It concludes with a survey of the inter- 
action between the Church and Empire from Decius to Diocletian and a 
summary of the achievement of Christianity in Egypt and Africa. Book 
IV, the best of the quartet, begins with an excellent chapter on Origen, 
continues with an interpretation of the development in the last half of 
the third century and finishes with an over-all account of the general situ- 
ation ‘“‘on the eve of the peace of Constantine.” 

This is church history on the grand scale. The general reader will be 
grateful to find here what the experts acknowledged when this work first 
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appeared: an extraordinarily comprehensive and well-documented survey 
of Ante-Nicene Christianity, wonderfully rich in apt and copious quota- 
tion, a standard of competence by which further work in any part of the 
field may rightly be compared. The bibliography, though naturally 
somewhat outmoded, and much too exclusively French, is of great value, 
especially in its citation of important periodical material. Some of the 
sections on particular figures (namely, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Ori- 
gen) are, in effect, excellent short monographs significant in their own 
right. Finally, one may venture the judgment that we have here the best 
analysis of the last half of the third century available. 

And yet, for all its solid virtues, the book must be judged inadequate. 
And this not at all because of defects of organization or minor lapses in 
execution. Actually, there are surprisingly few of these, considering the 
encyclopedic scope of the work. The real inadequacy of this history de- 
rives from the historiographical theory which dominates and controls the 
interpretation of the data down to the jots and tittles. The theory, quite 
simply put, is that Rome is always right and always has been. The history 
of the Roman Church is the essential pattern of the history of patristic 
Christianity. It is not enough to argue that Rome was right in the main 
shape of the Church’s development. In retrospect from, say, Augustine’s 
vantage point, this is clear enough. But Lebreton and Zeiller must have 
it right at every stage and juncture. Was Peter at Rome, and did he found 
the Christian church there? The objective evidence is simply not ade- 
quate for a final answer to this question, although it is sufficient to allow 
for a reasonable probability that he was and that he did. But our histo- 
rians work it out so that probability is far surpassed and dogmatic cer- 
tainty is achieved. The first Epistle of Clement is treated primarily in 
terms of its implications for the primacy of the Roman See. The con- 
troversies between Callistus and Hippolytus, and later between Cyprian 
and Stephen, are interpreted so as to demonstrate the infallible rightness 
of Rome. The celebrated epitaph of Abercius of Hieropolis turns out 
not to be obscure after all—it is clearly a witness to the primacy of the 
Pope of Rome from the very margin of the Empire. Yet even a glance 
at the actual evidence for this exegesis makes it plain that it is neither 
obvious nor inevitable. (Cf. Lietzmann, The Founding of the Church 
Universal, p. 253, for a very different interpretation.) 

That Roman Catholic historians should read church history through 
their own spectacles is natural and right. But this particular kind of ul- 
tramontanism in patristics makes for an impoverished and inflexible his- 
torical understanding of the most complex and creative epoch in Chris- 
tian history. The ante-Nicene period was a vast and relatively unorgan- 
ized ferment and experiment; three centuries of trial and error, with 
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deviants and mutations of many sorts, testing the possibilities and limits 
of the expression and transmission of authentic, essential Christian ortho- 
doxy in creed, cult, and conduct. The errors, and the heretics, in this 
whole process ought to be instructive to orthodox Christians of a later age 
who may be concerned to understand Christian history as the arena of 
operation for the Holy Spirit as Lord of the Christian koinonia. But for 
Lebreton and Zeiller, any and all deviations from the Roman norm are 
instances of simple perversity; all heretics are witting enemies of the truth, 
ensconced and guarded at Rome. Nor do they ever wonder or even puz- 
zle about the imperial side of the question of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. They evince no real interest in or appreciation for the enormous 
tragedy of the ordeal of the Roman Empire in the third century. 

Thus a Protestant must judge this a biased and partisan history; and 
yet, he is also moved to the rueful admission that, save for a rare treasure 
like Lietzmann’s great Beginnings of the Christian Church, the Catholics 
have well nigh pre-empted the contemporary field of patristic history. 
They are re-editing the sources for wide general study (cf. the three enor- 
mous undertakings already well-launched: Sources Chrétiennes in France, 
Ancient Christian Writers and The Fathers of the Church in this coun- 
try). And they have many of their ablest men at work in this field. For 
some Protestants this may seem as it should be, since they would prefer 
to fly directly from Paul to Luther with only a refueling stop at Augustine. 
But ignorance of or indifference to the ante-Nicene Fathers is a great 
lack, nevertheless, the penalties for which are very widely apparent in con- 
temporary theological and historical study. A book as good, and as unsat- 
isfactory, as this great Catholic survey might well serve as a goad and also, 
in its way, a guide for the reclaiming of our own part in the Christian 
patristic legacy. 

ALBERT C, OUTLER 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


La PHILOSOPHIE DE Pasca-: I, PAscAL ET DEscARTES; II, PASCAL, LEs LiB- 
ERTINS ET LES JANSENISTES; III, PASCAL ET LA CASUISTIQUE, by E. Baudin. 
Neuchatel, La Baconniére, 1946-47. 3 vols. in 4 cahiers, pp. 343, 294, 
409, 262. Swiss francs 10, 8, 12, 10. 

A French Catholic philosopher has written a careful, critical study of 
Pascal’s philosophy, which might be viewed as an elaborate companion- 
piece to Cailliet’s Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scripture. Pascal was 
a fourfold genius. First, a mathematical and scientific genius, who aston- 
ished the savants with his precocious discoveries; last, a religious genius, 
profoundly versed in the Scriptures, and advocating the Christian faith 
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with persuasive fire; incidentally and unintentionally, a literary genius, 
whom some critics consider the greatest master of French prose. Profes- 
sor Baudin is convinced that he was likewise a philosophic genius of the 
first order, comparable with Plato in the sweep of his intelligence—but 
unfortunately so ignorant of the history of philosophy that he was uncon- 
sciously victimized by contemporary winds of doctrine, and fell into need- 
less inconsistencies that falsified his own best thought. 

In a brief introduction (Vol. I, Chap. I) the fact is established that Pas- 
cal’s knowledge of the philosophic classics, compared with his first-hand 
mastery of the Scriptures, was second-hand and cursory in the extreme. 
Epictetus and Montaigne summed up for him all significant philosophic 
alternatives; he made remarks about Plato and Aristotle which prove that 
he had never read them; when he quoted St. Augustine and other Chris- 
tian Fathers, he quoted from tabloid compends prepared for him as ready- 
to-load ammunition by his Jansenist friends. The consequences of this 
historic ignorance were not all bad: it made him look directly at life, see- 
ing everything freshly as if never before; it whetted his inventive faculties, 
and gave to his writings an incomparable originality; but on the other 
hand it led him to give too much authority to the thought-currents of his 
own time, which a well-read philosopher would have been able to evalu- 
ate more critically. 

A large part of these three volumes is devoted to a study of the influ- 
ence exerted upon Pascal by his contemporaries. In Vol. I, it is shown 
that in spite of a deep antipathy for Descartes’ philosophy, Pascal ac- 
cepted without question the Cartesian denial of teleology in nature, and 
the Cartesian doctrine that animal organisms, including the human body, 
are automatic machines. Famous passages in the Pensées, including the 
magnificent one about the “three orders,” and the much-discussed saying, 
“Cela vous fera croire et vous abétira,’ cannot be understood until it is 
recognized that Pascal was thoroughly Cartesian at this point. 

In Vol. II, by far the longest of the three (2 cahiers totalling 703 pages), 
it is shown that Pascal drew his doctrine of man partly from the Liber- 
tines whom he hoped to convert, and partly from the Jansenists who 
represented the very antithesis of Libertinism! Pessimism about human 
nature was common to both these positions, but in the effort to combine 
them and build a Christian apology upon them, Pascal was led into many 
difficulties. 

In Vol. III, Baudin re-examines Pascal’s controversy with the Jesuit 
casuists in the Provincial Letters, and concludes that though it historically 
ended in the discomfiture of the Jesuits, it involved Pascal in serious self- 
contradiction. The Jesuits presented two targets for his Jansenist invec- 
tives: the moral laxity into which some of them had slipped, and the ra- 
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tional casuistry which they all used for the guidance of consciences. 
Pascal’s polemic against the first was fully justified; but when he scouted 
the very idea of a rational casuistry, which would follow the rule of “the 
more probable” when clearer moral light was unavailable, he contra- 
dicted himself. He was a “probabilist” himself in his theory of religious 
knowledge; by what logic could be exclude from ethics the method of 
the “wager” which he used so boldly in religion? Refusing to follow his 
own favorite logic, he was led to a moral rigorism as extreme as the laxity 
he rightly opposed. 

Even this brief review will suggest that there is far more in these three 
volumes than a painstaking “Ph.D.” study of contemporary influences 
upon Pascal’s thought. Baudin is himself an able philosopher, Professor 
Emeritus in the Catholic Faculty at Strasbourg University, and author of 
a Psychology, an Ethics, an Introduction to Philosophy, and a bril- 
liant treatise on the Logic of the Sciences. When he studies Pascal, he 
takes it as an occasion to do some critical and constructive philosophizing, 
aiming to overcome Pascal’s deficiencies. The historical perspective 
which Pascal lacked, he supplies; for example, he shows that the “Lib- 
ertines” of Pascal’s day represented a long influential philosophic tradi- 
tion stretching from the ancient Sophists to Stirner and Nietzsche. And 
as many literary critics have tried to piece together the fragments of 
Pascal’s Apology (the Pensées) into an orderly sequence, Baudin endeav- 
ors to piece together the philosophy Pascal might have written if he had 
lived longer and achieved greater consistency. By carrying this endeavor 
to such lengths our author proves what he protests in his preface, that he 
is an admiring Pascalian in spite of the sharp criticisms he passes upon 
his hero. 

In its own particular field, this study of Pascal is not likely to be sur- 
passed, though of course it must be carefully criticized by non-Catholics 
and others who do not share its rationalist point of view, favorable to 
Thomism and unfavorable to Jansenism. It would be a pity if accidental 
circumstances, such as high exchange on the Swiss franc or lack of facility 
in French, should prevent this book from being read and discussed as 
widely as it deserves. Despite its length, it should be translated as a 
permanent contribution to the understanding of Pascal. 


Oberlin College WALTER MARSHALL HorRTON 


Oberlin, Ohio 


THE Cross oF HosgEa, by H. Wheeler Robinson, ed. by Ernest A. Payne. 
64 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1949. $1.50. 
This book consists of three lectures which Dr. Robinson, Principal of 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford, for over twenty years, and one of Great 
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Britain’s most respected Old Testament scholars, gave in the summer of 
1935. He had hoped to publish them as another volume in his famous 
“Cross” series—The Cross of Job (1916), The Cross of Jeremiah (1925), 
and The Cross of the Servant (1926)—but he passed away in 1945 before 
accomplishing this task. Happily, however, his colleague, Ernest A. 
Payne, undertook to edit these lectures posthumously. They first ap- 
peared in the work, Two Hebrew Prophets: Studies in Hosea and Ezekiel 
(London, Lutterworth Press, 1948), and then separately in this present 
volume under review. 

In the first lecture, Dr. Robinson deals with the problem of Hosea’s 
matriage and its application to his message. He holds to the classical view 
that chapter three of Hosea is the sequel of chapter one, though they both 
may not have been written by the same hand. The chief fault with this 
view, he slyly remarks, is that “it has lost the charm of novelty” (p. 18). 
He believes that Hosea’s marriage with Gomer was a real experience, and 
not an invented allegory, since it so definitely colors the message of the 
whole book. From this agonizing experience Hosea goes on to make the 
“venture of faith in saying that this is how God sorrows and God loves” 
(p. 21). In other words, the divine revelation is brought about through a 
human experience, in which the prophet, through his own loving, bleed- 
ing heart, comes to understand the loving, bleeding heart of God. 

As soon as God’s true nature is thus revealed, the true character of sin 
and grace is also made clear. This is the message of the last two chapters 
in the book, ‘“The Inwardness of Sin” and ‘““The Victory of Grace.” Sin 
is alienation from God, or, as Hosea calls it, “the spirit of whoredom,” a 
phrase obviously drawn from his own experience with Gomer. Socially, 
as applied to Israel, “it denotes the inner spirit which found outer expres- 
sion in all the acts which Hosea has been seen to condemn”’ (p. 38). This 
rebellion against God becomes all the more heinous in the light of God’s 
aggressive love for the sinner. To love Gomer with all of her unfaithful- 
ness cost Hosea days and years of agony. That was his cross. To love the 
world in all of its sin cost God his only begotten Son, who died on a cross 
to save that world. As Hosea contemplates the mystery of God’s redeem- 
ing love, he brings his book to a close with a liturgy of the confession of 
sin and of the declaration of God’s grace (p. 60, where in lines 19, 23, 28, 
and 30 the references to “‘ch.”’ should read “‘vs.”’). 

This is Biblical theology at its best. For deep religious insight and 
sympathetic understanding, this book is unsurpassed among the host of 
works on Hosea. It is the expression of the deep, abiding faith of a true 
man of God, a faith that sustained Dr. Robinson through many years of 
specialized Old Testament study. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE SMALL Sects IN America, by Elmer T. Clark. Revised edition. 
256 pp. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.00. 

TuesE Atso BEeLievE; A Stupy OF AMERICAN CULTS AND MINORITY RE- 
LIGIOUS MOVEMENTS, by Charles Samuel Braden. 491 pp. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1949. $6.00. 

The first book, in its 1937 edition, has proved to be very useful. Until 
recently no other treatment of the small religious bodies in the United 
States existed. Now we have Marcus Bach, They Have Found a Faith, 
and Charles S. Braden’s These Also Believe, and, in addition, a number 
of monographs on individual groups. The time has come when some 
clarification of the aims and methods of studies in groups of this kind is 
desirable. Obviously there are three approaches, each of which repre- 
sents a legitimate venture: that of the sociologist, that of the historian of 
religion, and that of the theologian. While on the continent a discipline 
known as symbolics developed out of the theological (apologetic) interest, 
and church historians, at least since Gottfried Arnold (18th century), have 
shown increasing interest in Christian minority groups, the situation has 
been different in the United States. The development of theology and of 
church history has only recently gathered momentum, the denomina- 
tional barriers being one major factor in retarding this development. 
That meant that the field was left to the social scientist, and we all know 
that sociology in the last half century has been much stronger in this 
country than in Europe (with exception of France). Both the aim and the 
method of the books mentioned above will, no doubt, meet with the ap- 
proval of the historian and the general social scientist. The sociology of 
religion, as the study of religious groups, in order to do justice to its pe- 
culiar subject, has to articulate its methodology. There is no indication 
that the author of The Small Sects in America is aware of this necessity. 
The theological question is, in the author’s own words, expressly ex- 
cluded. And yet, what moves us to take an interest in these groups, aside 
from plain curiosity, if not a religious interest? The hesitancy to raise 
theological questions actually reveals notions with definite, though not 
with articulate, theological implications, namely, the consideration that 
“religiosity” is—legitimately—wider and deeper than any theologumenon 
or practical tradition can express. In order to regard the latter as inade- 
quate or “false,” however, they have to be proved to be such, otherwise 
their claim has to be honored. Is it conceivable that the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses or the House of David should set forth their views of the Church 
without a refutation? Can and should such refutations be left entirely to 
the reader? 

Though the material of the second edition of The Small Sects in Amer- 
ica is considerably increased by the treatment of groups formerly not in- 
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cluded, by added information and by the newest statistics, no reference is 
made to the discussion of the last decade and a half on the concept and 
the nature of the Church, of the denomination, or the sect. Troeltsch, 
quoted on the authority of H. R. Niebuhr, is the only authority referred 
to. While the body of the seven chapters of the first edition remained 
more or less the same with additions and changes in expression, the intro- 
duction has been rewritten, and two appendixes on “New Thought” and 
“Mystical Bodies” and an “Index of Religious Bodies in the United 
States” have been added. We are indebted to the author for including 
interesting new data such as on the Fort Wayne Gospel Temple (p. 47), 
on Methodist Divisions (p. 60), especially the Negro Methodist Sects (p. 
66), the Religious Society of Friends (pp. 71ff), the Church of God (An- 
derson, Indiana) (p. 86), and several other Holiness groups (pp. 82ff), such 
as Outpouring of the Latter Rain (p. 100), Pentecostal Churches of God 
(p. 102), Commandment Keepers (p. 163), Christ’s Mission (p. 167) and 
Cooneyites (p. 184). 

There could be some doubts as to the principle of division into the five 
major sections (‘according to the types of minds to which their leading 
principles appeal,” p. 22), but it may be granted that it would not be easy 
to find one that is entirely satisfactory. However, the designation “pessi- 
mistic’” and “legalistic” are open to definite misunderstanding. The 
author has seen fit to include in the second edition (under Legalistic 
Sects) a discussion of Roman Catholicism and Anglicanism which is not 
very satisfactory. Though he admits that there are other characteristics 
of belief and practice than those he discusses, the picture which emerges 
from pp. 157ff. is lopsided and something of a caricature. (‘“The act’s the 
thing,” p. 159.) Chapters VI and VII treat of an unusually heterogeneous 
assortment of groups. The term “egocentric” bodies is singularly inap- 
propriate in a descriptive study. What is meant by “devotees of the mys- 
tic’ (p. 24)? Other questions could be raised. Why are the Bahais not 
treated (General Index (p. 241) refers to p. 233 where there is no mention 
of this group; p. 147 refers to them in passing as a form of Americanized 
Hinduism (!), hardly a fitting characterization)? There should be an in- 
dication on page 173 that the “American Episcopal Church” of Mr. D. S. 
Swain is not the Church generally known by this name and not much 
more than a fraud. 

It is hoped that this study of the small sects will lead to more mono- 
graphic work and to some thorough inquiry into the historical and theo- 
logical problems which sectarianism poses. 

Dr. Braden, the Professor of the History of Religions at Northwestern 
University presents a study of thirteen religious groups, namely Father 
Divine’s Peace Mission, Psychiana, New Thought, Unity School of Chris- 
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tianity, Christian Science, Theosophy, I Am, Liberal Catholic Church, 
Spiritualism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Anglo-Israel, Oxford Group, and Mor- 
monism. A selected bibliography and a brief dictionary of modern cults 
in America are added as appendices. The Preface develops the principles 
which have guided the author in the selection, arrangement, and treat- 
ment of these “minority groups.” He desires to eschew controversy, pro 
and con, and to present an investigation “from the standpoint of objective 
scholarship” (p. X). Evaluation is left to the reader (p. X). However, 
the author states that he is, in his own words, “a lifelong Methodist,” 
“clergyman and teacher,” an “independent liberal.’ He says that he 
holds “‘no brief for any particular cult nor is he violently opposed to any” 
(p. XI). He has sought and found personal contacts to increase his 
sources of information. His aim is to present the historical facts, the 
major religious ideas, their differences from Protestant and Catholic be- 
lief, the forms of organization, significant practices, the basic appeals, cur- 
rent trends, and, finally, some generalizations concerning each of the 
movements (p. X). 

The thirteen chapters of These Also Believe are of unequal length. 
The author deserves our thanks for treating more fully several hitherto 
little studied movements, such as Psychiana, Unity School, I Am, the Lib- 
eral Catholic Church, and Anglo-Israel. The surveys presented on The- 
osophy and Spiritualism are welcome in spite of copious treatment be- 
cause the literature by and on these groups is difficult to obtain. The in- 
clusion of the Peace Movement (77 pages), the Oxford Group (18 pages), 
and Mormonism (31 pages) and Christian Science (40 pages) seems less 
justified, though the author was happily able to contribute his own ex- 
periences and observations of Father Divine’s cult and to add valuable 
statistics. I do not think that there could be any doubt as to the fairness 
with which the facts are set forth throughout the volume. Though not 
flashily, the book is well written. The reader will be informed, intrigued, 
fascinated, and shocked as he follows the exposition of the lives, activities, 
and thoughts of the male and female individuals who played or play lead- 
ing parts in the history of these cults. And he will stop and wonder as he 
realizes the nature and the extent of their appeal. He will wonder— 
though the author does not ask this question—how it could be possible 
that the official Churches, by omission and commission, would loose so 
large a number of people to movements some of which required them to 
believe and to do what they require, particularly because, different from 
many of the groups studied by E. T. Clark, Dr. Braden’s cults are nearly 
all of a somewhat sophisticated nature (except, perhaps, the Peace Mission 
and Anglo-Israel), and draw their followers from the so-called educated. 
And the reader will look to the psychologist, the psychopathologist, the 
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sociologist, to the philosopher (ethics!), yes, even to the theologian for 
some answers to the questions which the reading of this book will evoke 
in his mind. 

Joachim WACH 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Serious CALL To A Devout AND Hoty LiFe, by William Law, with an 
Introduction by J. V. Moldenhawer. 355 pp. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1948. $2.00. 

SELECTED MysTICAL WRITINGS OF WILLIAM Law, edited with Notes and 
Twenty-four Studies in the Mystical Theology of William Law and 
Jacob Boehme, by Stephen Hobhouse. Second edition revised. 425 
pp. New York, Harper, 1948. $5.00. 

AsouT WILLIAM Law; A RUNNING COMMENTARY ON His Works, by 
Arthur W. Hopkinson. 131 pp. London, S.P.C.K., 1948. 8 s. 6 d. 
A HERALD OF THE EVANGELICAL REvIVAL, by Eric W. Baker. 203 pp. 

London, Epworth Press, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

WiLt1AM Law; A Stupy IN LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP, by Henri Talon. 
106 pp. New York, Harper, 1949. $2.00. 

Valuable items were added to the bibliography of William Law during 
the past two years. It would be excessive to describe any one of them as 
epoch-making; however, the renewal of interest in the spiritual writings 
of Protestantism is a fact which ought not to be overlooked, inasmuch as 
it manifests a genuine desire on the part of modern readers to revitalize 
their personal religion, rather than to abide by the various shibboleths of 
confessional formalism. A similar flight from axiomatic categories is ob- 
served among some Roman Catholic theologians, who advocate a return 
to the spirituality of the early Church Fathers. 

The Westminster Press has put on the market a new edition of William 
Law’s Serious Call. That this book is a classic of devotional literature is 
commonplace. That “no man can read, really read it, and then settle 
back comfortably into mere nominal Christianity,” as Dr. Moldenhawer 
puts it, is probably true, since people not interested in something more 
than nominal Christianity would not read it in the first place. 

It is of course not the purpose of the reviewer to discuss the merits of 
A Serious Call, but it is his duty to remark about the introduction—a 
masterpiece of noble style—in which Dr. Moldenhawer drives home the 
point made by Law, that devotion is no mere accessory in a man’s life, but 
implies a resolute and total consecration to God, inasmuch as Christian 
faith is, by its very nature, totalitarian. 

Since the Westminster edition of A Serious Call is meant to be a popu- 
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lar one, it would be unfair to criticize the editor for not referring to the 
background of theological controversies which influenced the spiritual 
doctrine of William Law. His life picture also is too sketchily drawn to 
be of much value for the understanding of his works. 

A Serious Call cannot properly be described as a work of youth. Law 
was 53 years old when he wrote it. In the judgment of Evelyn Underhill, 
however, it “gives little promise of the spiritual reach and literary splen- 
dour” of the later writings. These belong to what is often called the 
“mystical” period of William Law, or, more appropriately, to the period 
of his life during which he became acquainted with and influenced by the 
writings of Jacob Boehme. The later works of Law are not easily acces- 
sible to common readers, except for the excellent selections which Ste- 
phen Hobhouse has published in two successive editions, 1938 and 1940. 
A revision of the latter was printed in 1948, and ought to be brought to 
the attention of the public. 

Hobhouse’s Selected Mystical Writings of William Law include ex- 
cerpts of the following: A Demonstration of the Gross and Fundamental 
Errors . . . of Bishop Hoadly on the Lord’s Supper; The Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Regeneration; Two answers to Dr. Trapp’s Dis- 
course of the Folly . . . of Being Righteous Overmuch; An Appeal to 
All Who Doubt or Disbelieve; The Spirit of Prayer; The Way to Divine 
Knowledge; The Spirit of Love; A Collection of Letters; Address to the 
Clergy. 

The choice of excerpts and the general orientation of the notes are de- 
termined by the editor’s primary interest in Boehme and his influence on 
the spiritual development of Law. Says Hobhouse: “I have sought to 
emphasize Law’s treatment of the indwelling Christ in the soul, of His 
‘atoning’ life and death, of the wrathless love of God, and the profound 
doctrine of His ‘wrath’ as suggested to him by Jacob Boehme.” 

The mysticism, or rather the mystical terminology of Boehme and Law, 
is akin to a certain theology of immanentism and continuity. One is jus- 
tified to fear, the editor notwithstanding, that Boehmenism and, to a les- 
ser extent, the mystical doctrine of Law, depart from the central position 
of Christian mysticism, which consists in nothing else than the develop- 
ment of faith in its advanced stages, and which precludes any shadow of 
identification of the Divine substance with the substance of the soul. 

Under these reservations, the notes and comments of Hobhouse are 
most invaluable for those who desire to acquaini themselves with the 
thought of William Law and eventually of Jacob Boehme. Their task 
would be easier if the full title of Law’s writings and the introductory 
notices were given at the beginning of each excerpt. Instead, they are 
found on pages 239 ff., while the table and chronology of the published 
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works of Law appear on page 231, and a short bibliography—too short— 
on page 391. This means that the book is not really “composed.” It is 
feared that the average reader will soon tire of shifting from the literary 
sections to the texts, and back to the notes, with eventual references to the 
twenty-four studies on the fine points of the theology of Law and Boehme, 
or to the various appendices placed at the end of the volume. 

The running commentary recently published by Arthur W. Hopkinson 
in the S.P.C.K. series presents modern readers with a most needed, well- 
balanced appraisal of the spirituality of William Law. This result is ob- 
tained in spite of a lightness of touch which at times borders upon flip- 
pancy—better, at any rate, than hero-worship. 

Hopkinson points at Law’s stern dogmatism and lack of human warmth, 
to the peculiarity of his bachelor’s life between a spinster and a widow, 
and to the humorless rules drawn by him for the schools at King’s Cliffe. 
John Wesley was led to bring similar charges against him, and Rufus 
Jones, who cannot be suspected of partiality against Law, had to admit 
that his was decidedly not the joy of Saint Francis. 

Law, however, has a message for us. His earnestness, his affirmation of 
the total demand of Christian faith, the ineluctability of the choice which 
God places before man—a Pascalian theme—are most timely in a world 
threatened with disintegration and marked with the stigma of futility. 
The message of Law, by no means confined to any particular period of his 
life, is of abiding value. 

The theories which Law developed after reading the German mystics 
are questionable. They draw too heavily, says Hopkinson, on the ter- 
minology of Boehme, which is not altogether free from involvement in 
the farrago of the alchemists. Law’s rampant universalism, and his the- 
ory of the wrath of God, borrowed from Boehme, are singled out by the 
author, as departing from the teaching of the Bible, even liberally 
interpreted. 

The influence of William Law on Wesley and their rupture are ana- 
lyzed in an erudite study by Eric W. Baker, under the rather ambiguous 
title A Herald of the Evangelical Revival. William Law is the herald, 
even though the author appears to be more interested in the criticisms 
aimed at Law by John Wesley. 

The writings and correspondence of Law have been painstakingly 
scrutinized, and the reasons of the misunderstandings which separated the 
two friends are thoroughly analyzed. Law obviously misunderstood the 
true position of traditional theology on the Atonement and the category 
of imputed righteousness, which he imprudently identified with the ex- 
cessive transactionalism of Protestant scholasticism. 

The author did not try to conceal Wesley’s antipathy against the ways 
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of the mystics, which amounts at times to an obsession. Wesley certainly 
was unfair when he charged the mystics with being antisocial, or when he 
accused them of smuggling the merit of works back into their scheme of 
salvation by pursuing inward holiness, or the union of the soul with God. 
One would like to know how the author feels about it all, but he avoids 
committing himself, and seems more eager to state than to evaluate. This, 
no doubt, is a serious shortcoming. 

Whereas Hopkinson and Baker are interested in the theological aspects 
of the thought of William Law, Henri Talon studies his literary crafts- 
manship. The analysis of Law’s literary techniques is most gratifying. 
In spite of its academic character, it abounds with references to the spirit- 
uality and the theology of William Law. 

The author does not ignore the oddities and the “petits cétes” of his 
hero, but conceals them under the veil of understatement, in contrast 
with a rhapsody on Boehme’s “depth,” and a lyrical praise of Law’s mysti- 
cism, including its objectionable features—the feet of clay of an otherwise 
valid idol, of which Hopkinson remarks that “it is humbug to pretend 
that they are brass.” 

GerorGEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE Book OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, edited by Julius August Bewer. 
2 vols. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. Paper, fifty cents and 
seventy-five cents. 

The publisher has performed a very worthy service in bringing out 
these first contributions in the projected ‘Annotated Bible Series.” No 
more distinguished Old Testament scholar than Dr. Bewer, now Professor 
Emeritus, Union Theological Seminary, New York, could have been 
secured for this work. 

The different books of the Minor Prophets are organized chronologi- 
cally, by section (i.e., Vol. I, The Eighth Century Prophets; Vol. II, The 
Prophets of the Seventh Century, of the Persian Period, and of the Greek 
Period), with an introductory chapter prefaced to each group. In addi- 
tion the author has provided a brief introduction to each of the prophets. 
There is nothing radically new in these treatments. The material is sub- 
stantially the same as in Bewer’s major work on The Literature of the Old 
Testament (1922, 1933). In the Book of the Twelve Prophets, the author 
tends to adopt a less definite position on the date of composition, and to 
leave open to some extent the precise division of the contents into pri- 
mary, secondary, and editorial materials. This modification may be due 
to a desire to present a scholarly consensus (or to include a wider scope of 
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scholarly opinion) rather than the author’s own views on particular ques- 
tions. Where there is a basis for comparison in the notes to the text, Prof. 
Bewer adopts the readings found in the earlier volume. 

Comparison of these prefaces with similar introductory materials in the 
Westminster Study Bible shows that there is a considerable area of agree- 
ment among American scholars on critical questions relating to the Minor 
Prophets. Certain doubts arise, however, with regard to the validity of 
these conclusions. In connection with the clearly dated prophets like 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, it may well be asked whether scholars are justified in 
more or less arbitrarily lopping off sections of varying length, and assign- 
ing them to “later writers of the same school,’ editors, glossators, and the 
like. A healthy reaction to the verse-splitting tactics of the last generation 
has begun, and ought to be encouraged. 

With respect to books like Joel and Jonah, although dates in the late 
Persian or Greek periods are confidently maintained, evidence now seems 
to point to an early postexilic date of composition. Zechariah 9-14 poses 
a more serious question. With Solomonic assurance, scholars divide this 
material between two authors (neither being Zechariah himself), and 
then assign the two parts to different phases of the Maccabaean Era. Now 
that written materials from the Maccabaean Era have been discovered, 
and their general contents become known, it is exceedingly difficult if not 
imposible to believe that any part of the Prophets can be dated so late. 
Zechariah 9-14 is more closely connected in time and in tone to the earlier 
part of the book than has been commonly recognized. 

As in the Westminster Study Bible, the King James text is used. The 
footnotes are quite extensive, however, and contain many changed read- 
ings, reflecting the numerous difficulties in the Masoretic Text, and inci- 
dentally the notorious inadequacy of the King James version (especially 
for poetic prophets like Hosea, Micah, and Habakkuk). The footnoting 
system tends to be confusing, and where there are numerous consecutive 
textual changes, it breaks down badly. Not infrequently the combination 
of Bewer’s emended readings and the surviving King James’ framework 
produces bizarre results. 

It would have increased the value and usefulness of the booklets im- 
mensely, in the mind of the reviewer, to have dispensed entirely with the 
King James text. The present format lends credence to the false notion 
that the King James version has some special authority, and for the reader 
is both clumsy and confusing. Had a complete translation by Prof. Bewer 
been provided, instead of a series of isolated phrases and sentences, that 
would have been a notable contribution to scholarship (especially in con- 
nection with the current work on the Revised Standard Version of the 
Old Testament) and to the public. In addition, more space would have 
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of the mystics, which amounts at times to an obsession. Wesley certainly 
was unfair when he charged the mystics with being antisocial, or when he 
accused them of smuggling the merit of works back into their scheme of 
salvation by pursuing inward holiness, or the union of the soul with God. 
One would like to know how the author feels about it all, but he avoids 
committing himself, and seems more eager to state than to evaluate. This, 
no doubt, is a serious shortcoming. 

Whereas Hopkinson and Baker are interested in the theological aspects 
of the thought of William Law, Henri Talon studies his literary crafts- 
manship. The analysis of Law’s literary techniques is most gratifying. 
In spite of its academic character, it abounds with references to the spirit- 
uality and the theology of William Law. 

The author does not ignore the oddities and the “petits cétes’’ of his 
hero, but conceals them under the veil of understatement, in contrast 
with a rhapsody on Boehme’s “depth,” and a lyrical praise of Law’s mysti- 
cism, including its objectionable features—the feet of clay of an otherwise 
valid idol, of which Hopkinson remarks that “it is humbug to pretend 
that they are brass.” 

GrorGEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE Book OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, edited by Julius August Bewer. 
2 vols. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. Paper, fifty cents and 
seventy-five cents. 

The publisher has performed a very worthy service in bringing out 
these first contributions in the projected “Annotated Bible Series.” No 
more distinguished Old Testament scholar than Dr. Bewer, now Professor 
Emeritus, Union Theological Seminary, New York, could have been 
secured for this work. 

The different books of the Minor Prophets are organized chronologi- 
cally, by section (i.e., Vol. I, The Eighth Century Prophets; Vol. II, The 
Prophets of the Seventh Century, of the Persian Period, and of the Greek 
Period), with an introductory chapter prefaced to each group. In addi- 
tion the author has provided a brief introduction to each of the prophets. 
There is nothing radically new in these treatments. The material is sub- 
stantially the same as in Bewer’s major work on The Literature of the Old 
Testament (1922, 1933). In the Book of the Twelve Prophets, the author 
tends to adopt a less definite position on the date of composition, and to 
leave open to some extent the precise division of the contents into pri- 
mary, secondary, and editorial materials. This modification may be due 
to a desire to present a scholarly consensus (or to include a wider scope of 
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scholarly opinion) rather than the author’s own views on particular ques- 
tions. Where there is a basis for comparison in the notes to the text, Prof. 
Bewer adopts the readings found in the earlier volume. 

Comparison of these prefaces with similar introductory materials in the 
Westminster Study Bible shows that there is a considerable area of agree- 
ment among American scholars on critical questions relating to the Minor 
Prophets. Certain doubts arise, however, with regard to the validity of 
these conclusions. In connection with the clearly dated prophets like 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, it may well be asked whether scholars are justified in 
more or less arbitrarily lopping off sections of varying length, and assign- 
ing them to “later writers of the same school,” editors, glossators, and the 
like. A healthy reaction to the verse-splitting tactics of the last generation 
has begun, and ought to be encouraged. 

With respect to books like Joel and Jonah, although dates in the late 
Persian or Greek periods are confidently maintained, evidence now seems 
to point to an early postexilic date of composition. Zechariah 9-14 poses 
a more serious question. With Solomonic assurance, scholars divide this 
material between two authors (neither being Zechariah himself), and 
then assign the two parts to different phases of the Maccabaean Era. Now 
that written materials from the Maccabaean Era have been discovered, 
and their general contents become known, it is exceedingly difficult if not 
imposible to believe that any part of the Prophets can be dated so late. 
Zechariah 9-14 is more closely connected in time and in tone to the earlier 
part of the book than has been commonly recognized. 

As in the Westminster Study Bible, the King James text is used. The 
footnotes are quite extensive, however, and contain many changed read- 
ings, reflecting the numerous difficulties in the Masoretic Text, and inci- 
dentally the notorious inadequacy of the King James version (especially 
for poetic prophets like Hosea, Micah, and Habakkuk). The footnoting 
system tends to be confusing, and where there are numerous consecutive 
textual changes, it breaks down badly. Not infrequently the combination 
of Bewer’s emended readings and the surviving King James’ framework 
produces bizarre results. 

It would have increased the value and usefulness of the booklets im- 
mensely, in the mind of the reviewer, to have dispensed entirely with the 
King James text. The present format lends credence to the false notion 
that the King James version has some special authority, and for the reader 
is both clumsy and confusing. Had a complete translation by Prof. Bewer 
been provided, instead of a series of isolated phrases and sentences, that 
would have been a notable contribution to scholarship (especially in con- 
nection with the current work on the Revised Standard Version of the 
Old Testament) and to the public. In addition, more space would have 
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been provided for explanatory notes and comments than was available in 
the present format. 

These volumes should prove very useful in acquainting students and 
laymen with the Minor Prophets. In these days of high costs, the price of 
the booklets is remarkably low (Vol. I, 50¢; Vol. II, 75¢); it is to be hoped 
that many will buy them. 

Davip NOEL FREEDMAN 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Jesus, by Martin Dibelius, translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Fred- 
erick C. Grant. 160 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1949. 
$2.50. 

In ten compact chapters the author examines the available sources for 
the life and teachings of Jesus in the light of the recent contributions of 
New Testament research. He approaches the task as a scientific investi- 
gator, but admits that as a Christian he cannot be inwardly indifferent to 
his task. No investigator can be absolutely devoid of presuppositions. 
“The investigator’s make-up and his own particular experience go into 
the shaping of every picture he draws” (p. 11). A brief summary of the 
salient facts of each chapter will, in the opinion of this reviewer, disclose 
the results of Dr. Dibelius’ investigation. ; 

In Chapter 1, “Jesus in History,” he distinguishes between the Jesus of 
faith and the Jesus as history sees him. The two portraits, because of 
different viewpoints, are not alike. History inquires into the “whys” 
and “by what means” Christianity succeeded over other cults, “but it can 
never solve these questions by pointing to God.” Faith, on the other 
hand, can be satisfied with no lesser answer than that which “declares that 
God revealed his will in the passion and death of Jesus . . . that God did 
not leave him in death but exalted him to himself” (p. 9). In the exam- 
ination of ‘““The Sources” (chapter 2) Dibelius differentiates between two 
types of source material: (1) The non-Christian evidence. This is inter- 
esting, but adds nothing essential to that which we get from the Christian 
sources. (2) The Christian witnesses to Jesus. These are the three oldest 
Gospels: Matthew, Mark and Luke. They preserve the same tradition of 
the life and death of Jesus. It has come to us by way of two sources, Mark 
and the “Q” (Quelle). This tradition he separates into three types of nar- 
ratives: Paradigms—stories about Jesus used in the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, Novellen (Tales)—narratives containing non-Christian influences, 
and the Passion Narrative (Mark 14:1-16:8 and parallels). Our historical 
knowledge of Jesus must be based, in the main, upon the above Christian 
sources, from which the oldest layer of tradition can readily be distin- 
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guished. In Chapter 3, “People, Land, Descent,” the author discusses the 
question of Jesus’ background and origin, and points out that, “One’s atti- 
tude toward Christianity . . . does not depend upon a decision as to 
whether Jesus belonged to this or that race or people, but upon one’s an- 
swer to the question, whether here actually . . . God was heard and ap- 
prehended” (p. 41). A conscientious examination of the tradition about 
Jesus’ extraction leads to a mere possibility of non-Jewish ancestors. In 
Chapter 4, “The Movement Among the Masses,’”’ Dibelius compares the 
work of John the Baptist with that of Jesus, and shows the similarities and 
the differences between the two. The keynote of their message is the 
same, “The time is fulfilled; repent, for the Kingdom of God is near!” 
The differences, however, are equally striking, and are climaxed in their 
attitudes toward the Kingdom of God. “All that John had to give as the 
sole consequence of his call to repentance” was to be baptized and to wait 
for the appearance of the Kingdom. Jesus, on the other hand, was able 
not only to communicate to others in word and deed the powers of God’s 
Kingdom, but to teach that the “one who is taught or healed by him is al- 
ready within the Kingdom” (p. 58). Chapter 5 deals with ‘““The Kingdom 
of God,” which was the core of Jesus’ message. The understanding of the 
Gospel depends upon the knowledge of what this Kingdom is. Jesus, 
however, never gave a specific interpretation of this expression. Never- 
theless, it is clear from his words and deeds that “the Kingdom of God is 
future and completely opposed to this world,” and that “this Kingdom is 
already in the process of coming, and has already put itself in motion” (p. 
69). This fact is observed from “The Signs of the Kingdom” (chapter 6), 
which are Jesus, his preaching and his movement. “It is not so important 
what one calls him if only one understands this sign and perceives in 
Jesus’ activity the coming Kingdom of God” (p. 76). Chapter 7, ‘““The 
Son of Man,” deals with the question of the Messiahship of Jesus. Di- 
belius answers it in the affirmative. “Jesus knew himself to be the Mes- 
siah chosen by God, especially when he made his entrance into Jerusalem 
and appeared in the Temple as Lord” (p. 95). However, Jesus did not 
place his Messiahship in the foreground, nor did he require the confession 
of it as the condition for salvation. Rather, he wanted men “to see in his 
acts God’s working,” and “in his appearing God’s coming with his King- 
dom” (p. 101). In Chapter 8, ‘““Man’s Status Before God,” the author con- 
siders the misconception “that the Gospel is a collection of command- 
ments, and that the discipleship means the carrying out of a number of 
precepts” (p. 105). Jesus gave no new law that embraces all the circum- 
stances of life. His primary demand was, “Be ye ready for God’s King- 
dom,” because it may come at any moment. Therefore, one should not 
permit anything, either wealth or sickness, to interfere with this state of 
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readiness. In this new existence before God man must live by faith, 
prayer, and love. ““The demand of Jesus in its deepest meaning”’ is that 
men should witness to God’s Kingdom in word and deed (p. 123). In 
Chapter 9, “The Opposing Forces,” the writer examines the cause for the 
opposition of the Jewish authorities toward Jesus and the charges which 
led to his execution. The hostility of the Jewish authorities was aroused 
by Jesus’ devaluation of “the ritual, the legal and the nationalistic” claims 
of the authorities. ‘They regarded this refutation as a threat to the whole 
system of Jewish piety. In the place of the claims of Jewish piety he 
placed the doing of ‘the pure will of God,” and set himself as the one who 
“knew God’s will, without deducing it from something else and without 
any supporting arguments.” In the opinion of the Jews, who derived and 
proved everything by the Scriptures, this could be viewed only as heresy. 
To them “Jesus was the archheretic” worthy of death (p. 126). “The fact 
that Jesus was crucified and not stoned to death, proves, moreover, that 
he was deftly and quickly shifted from the Sanhedrin into the hands of 
the Romans.” The outcome of the trial before Pilate reveals that he was 
convicted and sentenced to death on “the political charge of being a pre- 
tender to the throne” (p. 135). In the final chapter, “Faith and Unfaith,” 
the author considers the origin of the story of resurrection. Since the 
various Easter narratives found in the Gospels, “do not belong to the 
oldest stratum of the tradition,” the origin of the conviction of Jesus’ 
resurrection must be sought elsewhere. It was not based upon the Phari- 
saic belief “in a resurrection that is only a kind of glorified earthly exist- 
ence.” Rather, the belief in the Son of Man presupposes that, “If the Son 
of Man is to come on the clouds of heaven, then Jesus, the Son of Man, 
must somehow be raised from this obscure earthly state and exalted to 
heaven, in order to come from heaven in glory” (p. 140). This idea of 
heavenly exaltation is stressed in the Gospel of John, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Luke 24:26, and is implicit in the Lord’s Supper, “‘since Jesus 
had uttered the hope that in the Kingdom of God he would once more 
drink of the fruit of the vine.” It is possible that out of this grew “the 
certainty that he had not remained dead.”” On the other hand, “the New 
Testament narratives also show that the disciples held no such assurance” 
. . . but fled (Mark 14:50) and gave up his cause as lost (Luke 24:19-21). 
Yet “something must have happened” which shortly produced a complete 
transformation, both in the attitude and the activity of Jesus’ disciples. 
“This ‘something’ is the historical kernel of the Easter faith.” Its devel- 
opment, except for a “few hints and echoes,” is nowhere described. Di- 
belius examines the various traditional stories of the appearances of the 
risen Jesus, and concludes that “these experiences of various followers of 
Jesus, in different places, evidently resulted in bringing together the earli- 
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est Christian community at Jerusalem. They helped to establish the con- 
viction that Jesus’ life had not ended in defeat. They opened before the 
community the prospect that their Master’s career was not yet at an end, 
that he would come again to complete his work and bring to pass the 
Reign of God upon earth” (p. 143). 

This is as far as scientific analysis of the sources can go. From here on 
faith must take over. The question whether Jesus was “right” or 
“wrong” can be answered only by the decisions of faith. “Unfaith con- 
sists in a refusal to recognize the event—and the account of it—as a true 
sign of God’s actuality,” and refuses the dedication of one’s life to it. 
Faith, on the other hand, regards the appearance of Jesus, his deeds and 
words as the “‘signs” of the Kingdom of God, the actuality of God’s reign, 
and then unreservedly dedicates its life to it. 

Here, then, we have a book with an honest appraisal of the existent 
historical sources for the life and teachings of Jesus. Yet it is not a com- 
plete picture of our Lord, but a mere outline of it. It lacks the depth, 
the warmth, and the vitality of the portrait which the New Testament 
presents. It is true that the faith of the Church might have filled in the 
outline, still that picture of our Lord is preferable to the one which a 
critical historical analysis gives to us. Taken separately, neither may be a 
true picture of Jesus Christ, but taken together, they give us the true por- 
trait of our Lord and Saviour. 

American scholarship owes a debt of gratitude to the two translators, 
and in particular to Professor Grant, who made this work of Dibelius 
available to us in such an able translation. 

JosepH L. MIHELIC 
Theological Seminary 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 


PasTORAL LEADERSHIP, by Andrew W. Blackwood. 272 pp. New York, 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.00. 

Practicality is the keynote of this book by one of the most voluminous 
writers of our time in the fields of pastoral theology and preaching. In 
an omnibus fashion the twenty-seven short chapters deal with almost ev- 
ery problem confronted by the minister as executive and organizer. 

Part One on “The Pastor as Executive” is addressed to the novice, and 
includes ‘‘A Preview of the Field,” “A Study of the Resources,” and “A 
Survey of the Community.” As an orientation study for the young min- 
ister assuming charge of his first parish and finding himself in the network 
of relationships of administration, this section of the book will fill the 
gap between average seminary training and the practical work of the field. 
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Those seminaries which are aware that good education includes the prac- 
tical along with theory and scholarship will surely include it in their 
curriculums. 

Part Two on “The Pastor as Organizer’ deals with the typical situa- 
tions of the minister relative to evangelism, education, missions, commu- 
nity welfare, and finances. The author brings to these problems his wide 
experience as pastor and teacher, draws upon actual situations in a wide 
variety of parishes for his sources, and handles them with the simplicity 
of sound Christian judgment. While the treatment is brief, each chap- 
ter offers a well-selected and workable bibliography of from eight to 
twelve titles for further study of its particular problem. 

The book will serve the needs of the many pastors who requested that 
the author write it, and many others like them, who would like mature 
and commonsense counsel on the typical situations they face. The more 
experienced minister will recognize himself in most of the situations de- 
scribed, and will likely wish that he had had the guidance of a book like 
this earlier. The younger men will find it indispensable, both in antici- 
pating parish problems, and in helping toward their wise and efficient 
handling. ‘The teacher of preachers will find it most acceptable as a text 
or parallel reading in courses on parish administration. 

GEORGE MILEs GIBSON 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE ANCESTRY OF OUR ENGLISH BiBLE; An Account of Manuscripts, 
Texts, and Versions of the Bible, by Ira Maurice Price. Second Re- 
vised Edition, by William A. Irwin and Allen P. Wikgren. 349 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. $3.75. 

This book tells, with pleasing simplicity and freshness, the story of the 
Bible’s transmission through the centuries. The title, The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible, fits the contents perfectly, for here it is shown that the 
Bible is a living book with a living past. Viewed merely in terms of the 
industry and fidelity of transcribers or translators the record is one of 
astonishing human achievement. 

The present volume consists of three parts. Part One, “The Old 
Testament,” tells the story of the writing, texts, and manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Greek, Latin, Syriac Bibles, 
the Targums, other Eastern versions, textual criticism, and the Apoc- 
rypha. Part Two, “The New Testament,” informs the reader about 
materials and methods of writing, the Greek Manuscripts, the Old Latin 
and the Vulgate, the Syriac and other Eastern versions, and offers him an 
enlightening discussion of textual criticism and the printed text, con- 
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cluded by the history of textual criticism since Westcott and Hort. 
Part Three, ““The English Bible,” treats the early English manuscripts 
and traces the history of the English Versions from the time of Wycliffe 
to the King James Version, the Revised Version, recent and modern- 
speech translations, and the Revised Standard Version. 

The book is now in its thirteenth printing. The author had first pre- 
pared a series of eleven popular articles on this subject which appeared 
originally in The Sunday School Times. These articles were expanded 
and published in book form in 1907. The first revised edition (ninth 
printing) was issued in 1934. Any book dealing with a body of materials 
enlarging so steadily needs to be revised at stated intervals. This time 
the revision, dictated by relevant facts, has been carried through by two 
colleagues of the late author. Thus the book has kept pace with the 
progress of textual discovery, scholarship, and translation for the past 
half-century. 

The changes made in this new revision are of the type the author him- 
self, had he lived, would have made, in view of the steady progress during 
the past fifteen years. New chapters on textual criticism were required 
and they have been supplied. The work of the revisers is noticeable par- 
ticularly at the beginning and at the end of the book. The publication 
of the American Standard Version which had aroused great popular in- 
terest at the beginning of the century now no longer requires the ex- 
tended treatment received earlier. Instead, special attention is now given 
in the Introduction to the appearance of the several English translations 
produced during these recent decades either by private enterprise or by 
Bible Societies. In Chapter One appropriate attention has been called 
to the discovery in 1947 of the Isaiah scroll and the commentary on the 
Book of Habakkuk, and elsewhere to the publication of the Chester 
Beatty Papyri. The work and publication of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, formerly described by a brief note, is now 
given a full chapter. In due time still further revision will be required, 
but in its present form this book is the most reliable, useful, up-to-date 
treatment of this subject now available. In the next edition one factual 
error should be corrected. On page 42 the reference concerning II Kings 
24: 15-16 should be related to the deportation of 597 B.C. rather than to 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. 

The attractiveness and value of the book are enhanced by the seven dia- 
grams which illustrate relations of the versions and transcripts, and by 
the fifty-three photographic illustrations presented between pages 170 
and 171. Here the reader will find typical facsimiles of many of the im- 
portant manuscripts, and pictures of some of the important personages 
connected with textual study. A facsimile of the Jerusalem Scroll of 
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Isaiah, showing 40: 2-28, is given as the frontispiece to this edition. A 
complete index of names and subjects and Scripture references makes 
ready access to the factual treasures of the book possible. A selected in- 
troductory bibliography gives to the volume added usefulness. What 
might have become a dry and uninspiring chronicle of facts turns out to 
be a volume of absorbing and instructive interest. 

Howarp TILLMAN KUIST 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE PHILosopny OF CiviLizATION, by Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
C. T. Campion. 347 pp. New York, Macmillan Company, 1949. 
$5.00. 

This is the first one-volume edition of The Decay and the Restoration 
of Civilization and Civilization and Ethics. In the quarter of a century 
which has intervened since the appearance of these books, the pessimistic 
side of Dr. Schweitzer’s diagnosis has been confirmed beyond his most 
somber warnings. As a result, aspects of his analysis which were pro- 
phetic at the time now seem commonplace. So far as the optimistic side 
of his contribution is concerned, an adequate assessment is impossible 
even today because the volume which was to have followed Civilization 
and Ethics has not appeared. This was to have been on “The World 
View of Reverence for Life.” (A fourth volume on the state was also 
projected.) 

The tremendous stature of Albert Schweitzer, especially as one who 
strives with absolute earnestness to embody his ethical theories in his 
personal life, makes it almost an act of impiety to criticize these two books. 
Yet a careful rereading confirms the impression which I formed some 
years ago. The author’s sensitivity and fearless independence make him 
a penetrating critic of past ethical theories, and give eloquent power to 
his observations concerning contemporary civilization. But his attempt 
to produce a constructive ethic that will be available to the masses is 
largely a failure. 

The central chapters of Civilization and Ethics constitute one of the 
most interesting essays on the history of ethics to be found anywhere. To 
be sure, they skip straight from Stoicism to the Renaissance, as though 
the Medieval period had never occurred; and they follow a categorical 
scheme of world-and-life affirmation vs. world-and-life negation which 
sometimes becomes artificial. But Schweitzer has an almost unerring 
ability to call attention to what is convincing and what is unsatisfying in 
the work of the great moral philosophers. I say “almost’’ because his 
repeated professions of admiration for the thought of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury are puzzling. After demolishing rationalism and utilitarianism so 
effectively, and after entering so deeply into an understanding of despair 
and resignation (even though he finally transcends them), how can the 
author believe that the eighteenth century philosophers had the right 
idea, and merely failed to ground it firmly enough? 

Recognition of the spiritual disintegration of our own civilization gave 
the initial impetus which prompted Albert Schweitzer, in 1900, to under- 
take the extensive task of diagnosis and prescription which he has not yet 
brought to completion. Few writers are better equipped to make us 
aware of the extent to which modern man has become depersonalized, 
and in one respect the author stands in a unique position. Most of the 
self-appointed gravediggers fall into two classes. First, there are atheists 
who retain compassion at the expense of vigor, or vigor at the expense of 
compassion. Second, there are the theologians whose faith in a tran- 
scendent God keeps them from falling into despair over their own analy- 
sis of human nature and of contemporary history. Schweitzer manages 
to combine an affirmation of the will to live with Christian compassion, 
and both of these with agnosticism. Hence he hopes that his dialectic 
of life-affirmation through self-sacrifice can make a concrete, practical 
ethic available to nonreligious people as well as to Christians. 

Why is his attempt to construct an ethic of “reverence for life’ a fail- 
ure (at least partially)? First because, through praiseworthy motives of 
utter honesty, he is unable to provide it with cosmic foundations. He is 
right that an ethic must come to terms with what he calls “nature phi- 
losophy” without capitulating to it. He is right that idealistic attempts 
to construct an ontology on the basis of ethics (or to derive ethics from 
ontology) have led into fantasy. Therefore, he is right that man must, 
in some sense, swim against the stream of natural evolution in producing 
the conditions for an ethical civilization from his own inner resources. 
But it is unfortunate that he stops short, in speaking of these inner pow- 
ers, with the bare assertion that we need a mysticism which reaches frui- 
tion in ethics instead of devouring ethics. Possibly the projected third 
volume would remedy this defect. 

In the second place, Schweitzer seems to take it for granted that be- 
cause affirmation of the will to live in all things issues in a sort of this- 
worldly asceticism in his own case, it will have a similar issue in others. 
There can be no quarrel with him when he defends the need for a per- 
sonal ethic over against the concessions to expediency which are de- 
manded under the name of social ethics. But is it not unrealistic to 
hope that a generation which has so largely lost reverence for human life 
can be converted directly to a cultivation of reverence for all life? I 
agree with much of what he says about cruelty to animals; but I see little 
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chance of reducing the ruthlessness of power-politics by calling attention 
to the rights of bugs. 

Finally, Dr. Schweitzer espouses an absolute criterion which deepens 
one’s sense of guilt for every concession to self-assertion, without provid- 
ing means for resolving the guilt so that one can pass beyond it to undis- 
torted forms of self-affirmation. Yet the latter would seem to be requi- 
site in an ethic which calls for total life-affirmation. 

Davip E. ROBERTS 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Otto J. Baab. 272 pp. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.50. 

How Came Ovr Faitu; A Stupy OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL AND ITs Sic- 
NIFICANCE FOR THE MODERN Wor LD, by W. A. L. Elmslie. 417 pp. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. $3.25. 

In the case of Biblical interpretation, “scientific objectivity” is the 
achievement of a scholarship whose basic presuppositions are derived 
from the Biblical faith itself. This is the keynote of Professor Baab’s 
recent book, the publication of which is a symptom of the revival of 
Biblical theology. Recognizing that presuppositions are indispensable 
in any scientific investigation, the author rightly criticizes historians who 
take their principle of interpretation from modern philosophy, especially 
from a modified Hegelianism which issues in a form of unilinear evolu- 
tion. Only “by thoroughly absorbing the spirit and viewpoint of the 
Biblical records themselves” can the interpreter safeguard himself against 
forcing the Bible into the Procrustean bed of modern thought. This 
approach, as the book itself demonstrates, does not demand a retreat from 
the assured gains of historical criticism. 

The starting point for Biblical theology is ‘the central and controlling 
experience of the men of Israel, their experience of God” (p. 22). 
Through long usage in the Israelite community, the Old Testament came 
to be stamped with “‘a fairly theistic position”; hence, the author argues, 
it is precarious to seek evidences of primitivity. “There are probably no 
greater number of examples of animism in the Old Testament than there 
are in the beliefs and practices of modern man” (p. 24). On the assump- 
tion that theism is the integrating factor in the Old Testament, the dis- 
cussion moves forward in the usual framework of theological discussion, 
with chapters on God, the nature of man, the idea of sin, salvation, the 
Kingdom of God, death and the hereafter, and the problem of evil. A 
concluding chapter deals with the independence and validity of Old 
Testament theology. 
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It is doubtful whether the author has been completely successful in his 
aim of presenting Biblical theology from a Biblical perspective. There 
is a much more authentic ring in the description of the human situation 
vis-4-vis God (for example, the chapter on sin) than in the author’s analy- 
sis of Biblical “‘theism.’” While recognizing the centrality of the Cove- 
nant (pp. 136-138), the author tends to shift the center of gravity from the 
relationship between God and his people to a reflective analysis of the 
“nature” and “attributes” of God (for example, God’s “rational self-de- 
termination”). This is consistent with the assumptions that “God is at 
least as noble as the highest which men find in themselves” (p. 261), and 
that revelation is “the interaction of mind with mind,” its principal me- 
dium being the divine Word “conceived as the thought of God transmit- 
ted to his human creatures” (p. 262). This approach, however, inevitably 
falsifies the Biblical message, even though the divine attributes are re- 
garded as “functional characteristics.” One wonders if the time is not at 
hand to abandon the traditional framework of theological analysis, which 
reflects a non-Biblical concern with God as an object of man’s reflection, 
and to adopt a framework which does justice to the existential and dy- 
namic aspects of Biblical thinking which inhere in the concept of the 
Covenant. If this were done, it would seem impossible to claim that the 
Old Testament has an independent status in the Christian Bible and that 
the New Testament “adds nothing” to the content of theology (p. 270). 

The author asserts that Old Testament theology “takes a mediating po- 
sition between the extremes of neo-orthodoxy and ultraliberalism” (p. 
263). Though some will feel that this statement reveals more about the 
theologian than about the Old Testament, it is nevertheless the testimony 
of a liberal scholar who has been liberal enough to re-examine the assump- 
tions underlying much historical criticism. The book is filled with many 
profound insights, and is not less valuable because it excites numerous 
questions. It should be welcomed by all Biblical students as an impor- 
tant contribution to theological discussion. 

The second book, by an eminent Cambridge scholar, gives a hint that 
this is the first of two volumes which will present “‘the progress of Israel's 
ideas of God and duty” from primitive Mosaism to the latest phase of 
Biblical Judaism. The present volume is divided into three sections: 
the first deals with the Old Testament in relation to Christianity and 
modern life; the second gives the background of early ideas and history 
against which the Biblical evolution is viewed; and the third treats the 
thought of the “men of genius’ who stood in the prophetic succession. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate the author’s understanding of 
the inherited faith: we are told that the prophetic view of salvation was 
“victory over moral weakness” (p. 137); the Hebrew nomads were pre- 
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sumably the first protagonists of the democratic faith (p. 139); the essence 
of the contest on Mount Carmel was Elijah’s insistence that “rational men 
cannot simultaneously worship good and evil” (p. 241); and Amos’ un- 
argued assumption was that “as a good man feels and thinks, so much 
more God” (p. 254). The book ends by inviting us to join the company 
of those who “‘try to do right,” ever guided by the genius of the prophets; 
and, when tempted to doubt if the effort is worth while, we are counseled 
to lift our eyes to the Man of Galilee who valiantly trod the path of duty. 

This book illustrates the difficulty of achieving objectivity in Biblical 
interpretation when even the most distinguished scholarship is wedded to 
the presuppositions of the moralistic and rational faith of modern man. 
In defense of the author, it might be said that he is justifiably concerned 
with seeking a point d’appui in western thought so that Biblical theology 
might become relevant to man’s confused search for beauty, truth, and 
goodness. This may be the intention of a passage in which, imagina- 
tively, Plato and Aristotle applaud three prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the Prophet of the Exile) for urging, in their Semitic way, “the metaphysi- 
cal identity of Virtue and Being” (p. 378). In general, however, the 
author employs modern categories as ruling principles of interpretation, 
with the result that the Old Testament is presented as an innocuous para- 
phrase of the gospel of modern man, a gospel which would have been re- 
ceived more enthusiastically a generation or so ago. 

BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


THE DiscrpLes oF Curist; A History, by Winfred Ernest Garrison and 
Alfred T. DeGroot. 592 pp. St. Louis, Missouri, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1948. $5.00. 

The Age of the Enlightenment brought in its wake, among other prob- 
lems, two: (1) As rationalistic criticism and philosophical reconstruction 
challenged creeds and traditional beliefs, what inner core of essential 
Christianity could be confidently retained? (2) With the breakdown of 
state-enforced religious uniformity, how might sectarianism be overcome 
and Christian unity achieved? The Disciples of Christ movement, which 
was in many of its aspects a true child of the Enlightenment, sought to 
solve both problems by a single formula: Christians must reject all man- 
made creeds and customs and must return to the primitive Christianity 
of the New Testament, for this alone is Christian truth and this alone pro- 
vides the basis on which all Christians can unite. Alexander Campbell, 
following John Locke, sought to reject metaphysics and to build knowl- 
edge on sensations. For Campbell this meant building Christianity on 
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divine “facts” (events) as attested by the Bible. The dichotomy here im- 
plied between a literal Biblicism and a rational reconstruction eventu- 
ated in the gradual separation of the extremely conservative “Churches of 
Christ” and provided combustible materials later for the Disciples’ phase 
of the Fundamentalist-Modernist imbroglio. 

The purpose of the authors, both of whom are already well-known 
historians of the Disciples, to write ‘a more comprehensive history of the 
Disciples than any now in existence” has been admirably achieved. Pre- 
cursors of the Disciples movement in Scotland and America are described, 
and limited indebtedness to them is acknowledged. ‘The four “Found- 
ing Fathers” of the Disciples are delineated—Barton W. Stone, Thomas 
and Alexander Campbell, and Walter Scott. Stone, often treated after 
the Campbells by Disciple historians, is here treated first, and his signifi- 
cance fairly evaluated. ‘Tradition had it that Thomas Campbell broke 
with his presbytery because he made the invitation to the Lord’s Supper 
broader than the practice of his Seceder Presbyterian Church warranted, 
but the recently recovered minutes of Campbell’s presbytery, which Gar- 
rison here uses, show Campbell's deviations to have been somewhat more 
theological. Soon afterwards, Thomas Campbell and others organized 
the “Christian Association of Washington,” to which they gave the famous 
motto, “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are 
silent, we are silent.’” Walter Scott, younger and less known to outsiders 
than the three other founders, developed an evangelistic technique based 
on an intellectual conception of faith, rather than on emotional or mysti- 
cal appeal, which made possible the amazingly rapid expansion of Dis- 
ciples in the Midwest frontier. 

The early adoption of immersion by the Disciples led to their fusion 
soon afterwards with the Baptists, but inherent differences soon resulted 
in their withdrawal. This breach was followed shortly by a merger of 
the followers of Stone and Campbell. Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon 
on the Law,” which was influenced by the Dutch covenant theology of 
Cocceius by way of Scotland, emphasized differences between the Chris- 
tian and Hebrew dispensations and excluded a direct, literal use of the 
Old Testament as a guide for Christians. Campbell, over the years, held 
five public debates which did much to advertise the new movement and, 
in lieu of any formal creed, to define its inner principles. 

The authors remind us that the introduction of instrumental church 
music and of missionary and other organizations was unsuccessfully op- 
posed as unscriptural by the more literalistic Disciples, who gradually 
withdrew to form the conservative “Churches of Christ” movement. 
This separation received its first statistical recognition in the census of 
1906. One is impressed with the fact that, for a congregational body 
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whose national convention has no authority over local congregations, the 
organizations conducting the denominational program are integrated and 
centralized to a notable degree. Religious journalism has always been 
conspicuous among the Disciples, culminating in today’s Christian Cen. 
tury, of international reputation. Disciples’ early interest in founding 
colleges was enthusiastic, if slightly irresponsible. Latterly educational 
standards and financial security have received greater emphasis. 

The profound sociological changes that have taken place in the move. 
ment with the passing of its chief habitat, the frontier, are admirably set 
forth by DeGroot. Opposition to a professional ministry has mostly 
passed, with a large proportion of Disciple ministers today trained in 
the nation’s most advanced universities. The Disciples, after sharp con- 
troversy among themselves as to whether church union efforts should be ’ 
confined to urging other denominations to unite on the Disciples’ basis 
of “primitive Christianity,” have turned long since to broader policies ( 
and are in the forefront of contemporary church federation and union 
enterprises. The Disciples are by far the largest religious movement 
originating in America, with a membership in 1945 of 1,701,028 in the 
United States and Canada, and with the largest Protestant group in Ore. 


gon. But in spite of phenomenal success on the frontier, the Disciples, 
as the authors acknowledge, have been noticeably weak at three strategic f 
points: in the East, in cities, and among immigrants. 

A few errata might be noted. The date 1720 is too early for the found. C 


ing of Tennent’s “Log College” (p. 68). Richard M. Johnson left the 
vice presidency of the United States four years before 1845 (p. 314). One P 
regrets that R. F. West’s volume in the “Yale Studies in Religious Edu- 
cation,” Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion, was published too 
late to be mentioned here. Extended portions of the book under review 


giving state-by-state chronicles of Disciples’ expansion are less interesting , * 
for outside readers, but have their value for the record. There are in- H 
forming topical chapters on British and Negro Disciples and on religious 
education, a field in which the Disciples have made distinguished contti- Li 
butions. The presuppositions of the founding fathers do not escape criti- 
cal analysis and frequent reconstruction in this volume. The work is Je 
excellent in spirit and execution and takes its place as the best general Ar 
account of the Disciples of Christ. 

LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER D: 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey Jo 
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